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FANNY’S CHRISTMAS-GIFT. 


BY 


ANNY came in, the day before Christmas, 
looking prettier than ever, after her brisk morn- 


ing walk. I had been too indolent to accompany 
her. ‘‘ Besides,’’ I said, “it looks as if it were 
fing to snow.” 

My prediction had been verified. When Fanny 
returned, she found me watching, from the win- 
dow, the leafless trees, the verdureless fields, the 





KATHARINE WARE. 


_ Crows and cawing, and the white 

: ee steadily down. 

os ‘Fanny dear,” I said, ‘‘a package has 

é come for. ae you were out. It is 

marked | ys mm New York, There is 
4 which perhaps may explain 


Rercircieps , cried out : 
Helen py tal 


nice ond we all gathered 
around Fanty while she perused her letter, 


preparatory to the bundle. 
“*T sand,-by. express, with a merry 
Christmas. to you, the latest Paris wrink- 


le.’” Thus Fanpy read aloud. 
All curiosity, we hastened to undo the 
, package, which did not take long. 
“It looks like Helen Storer’s things, 
dainty and‘ lovely, but what is it for?’’ 
exclaimed Fanny. 

‘Whatever it was, it was covered with 
exquisite blue surah silk, and was trimmed 
on three sides with Breton lace, three 
inches wide, put on very full. It was 
bound, aeross the plain side With. a lovely 
satin ribbon, ending in long streamers and 
tied in a bow, such as only Helen Storer’s 
graceful fingers could tie. It was nearly 
square; and the size of a very large pin- 

cushion, and it was perfumed with heliotrope. 

‘“‘Tt’s a satchet, of course,” said I, 

‘’Tt’s too large for that,” said Fanny, ‘and 
Helen knows how small my bureau-drawers are. 
Why, it will take up half a one.’ 

‘It is a pin-cushion,”’ said my husband. 

“‘ But the strings—’’ objected Fanny. 

‘“‘ Why, a pin-cushion to hang up beside your 
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bureau, off hé gas-burner,” said I, coming to 
the reseué’6? my discomfited spouse. 

We tried it, and it looked plainly out of place; 
thus hung’up as a pin-cushion. 

‘Perhaps it is a Haridkerchief-holder,” sug- 
gested Panny, ‘endeavoring to find an opening in 
it somewhere. 

There’ was none. 


‘oWelly’’ she ‘latighed, “I must write and find | 


out,” 
In the'teantime, we dubbed it “the mystery,” 
and whenever’my sister showed it, among her 


other beantiful’ presents, her friends, male and ° 


said at once: ‘‘ It is to perfume 
‘jars, you know, 

Just like 

chwoman’s fancy, isn’t it? 
said, Fanny, that your room 


plausible, and Mrs. VanDyck 
, @ few days afterward, telling us 


She said shehad seen one like it used as 
a kind of nt to lay a photograph of special 


Fanny tried this, but the photograph always 
slipped off. It was stuffed with hair, and was 
rather round to’ lay anything on. 

; ‘BP never heard of filling a satchet with hair,” 
¢ said I;'“and, in spite of Mrs. VanDyck, I’ don’t 
feel ‘satisfied that we know yet what it is really 
} for, my dear.” 

; (Still, it’was ornamental and ‘nice, so Fanny 
\ finally stood it up on a litfle table, that was 
placed inside, as it were, of an open screen, also 8 
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fume 
now, 

like 
} it? 
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_ this 


Dyck 
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Christmas-gift. The table was estered with paren fact, took him up to it, aemaied by ee 
ok The delicate blue of the ‘‘ mystery” friend, Mary Clavers, who had not seen it 
made a charming b:‘ o volor on it, against the} before. As the latter leaned forward to inspect 
green, and was a ver conspicuous object; ; it, Tom also looked. But, though he tried his 
indeed, no one came in, not even a chanee visi- } best to assume an air of admiration, Fanny 
tor, to whom it was not exhibited. j thought he really ‘had all he could do to mya 
Qn New-Year’s Day we had a dinner-party, ; from laughing. As he afterwards told Jack : 
which our brother Jack, a lawyer in Boston, } found it rather hard, my dear fellow, to a 
came up; and brought his friend, Tom Delafield, ; a straight face, for I’m sure I’d seen just such 
an old college-chum, from Baltimore. Delafield ; a thing come out of one of my sister's Paris 
was a dashing fellow, and engaged to Fanny. ; trunks, which I happened to find her unpacking 
Ofcourse, he was interested in all her presents, ‘ when I sauntered into her room for a quiet chat 
and was shown this jmmediately. Fanny, in ‘ last week.” 


ae 
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ON THE FERRY. 


0 teat eaheaemeh menemaaaatate neta eee 


The ‘* mystery’ was more or less 
talked of during dinner, but Fanny 
noticed that Tom had nothing to say 
about it. When we.adjourned to the 
drawing-room, the evening mail was 
brought in, and among the letters 
was one for Fanny. 
Excuse me,’’ she said, “and |’)) 
read it, while you chat together.” 
She had hardly read a line, before 
she gave alittle suppressed scream, 
Then she turned very red, and looked 
so extremely uncomfortable, that 
Tom gave a significant glance at 
Jack, and they went off, as Jack said, 
‘for a smoke in the billiard-room.” 
The moment they had gone, Fanny 
looked up, blushing redder than ever. 
‘Oh, Mary,”’ she said, seizing me 
by the.arm, ‘‘ Helen writes that she 


. and her sister almost died with laugh- 


ing at my letter, that told how we had 
puazled ovér: her present, how Mrs. 
VatiDyck had copied it and hung it 
up/im her esthetic musie-room, and 
how had finally chosén my Queen 
Anne screen as the most distinguished 
thing to bring it out\into proper relief. 
For oh, Mary, my dearyit is the new- 
style bustle |’ 

Need I say that, when the gentle- 
men returned from their smoke, the 
“mystery” had disappeared, and was 
nevermore seen, at least in public? 


ew 





ON THE FERRY. 


RITTENHOUSE. 


BY 74 oe J. 


Tur. band plays something sweet from Strauss. 
On waves of harmony the dancers 

Are tossed, in rhythinic motion alow, 
Through mary reaches of the By i: 


They orem the ferry. Lo! wokh 
Sings from some 
breath of 


A sow men giee 
Sor Tatas oe bs geack Gah 
1t sooms the same bird singing now, 
That sang when Irvin came to meet her, 


A year ago, he whispered words 

That set her heart athrill with gladness, 
To day, he calls another wife— 

Ah, cruel thought, akin to madness, 


The stars come out, the band plays on, 
And merrier grow the merry dancers, 





He says: 
The band plays on in tones more merry, 

While Maud—she shyly smiles and says: 

“Together we will cross life's ferry.” 


While fire-flies dart amid the trees, 
As though they tdorcould dance the Lancers, 


* Maud walky apart. Ab, life is cold, 
‘With sumlons sky and roadway dreary 


vie 
ty on? the moon comes up, 
“Oh! ol, and fond, cease thy repining. 


Arayel-worn, 
) ‘Tmbs and feet aweary, 


turn time back again, 
' ‘through cloud-rifts silvery lining.” 


A ttep—a yoloe! Sweet hurried words! 
There is no more misunderstanding. 

And Maud—her heart is full of bliss, 
As arm in arm they eeck the landing. 


“ No other love I’ve known.” 





or legs 


Fanny 
to say 
to the 
ail was CHRISTMAS EVE. 
letters 
BY MARY HOLMES BURNSIDE. 
nd I’}) 
or.” 
before "Ts Christmas Eve, I hear the belle 
ream Ring out o’er hill and plain 
| y Their call to prayer, that sinks and swells, 
ooked And dies, and comes again. 
that 
ce at I see the fields that solemn lie 
‘ Beneath their pall of snow. 
. Said, The gray old church; and up the sky 
pom.” The full moon climbing slow. 
‘ann 
® y And with her child, her “ewe-lamb” left, 
ever, A widowed mother goes 
ig me To tell—of all the rest bereft— 
it she The Pitying One her woes. 
augh- The bells ring on. Of hark! a sound 
e had Transcending even them, 
Mrs. As if the angels hovered round 
ng it That sang at Bethlehem. 
» and A star comes up. I think of Him 
Jueen Who in the manger lay. 
ished Oh, down through all the ages dim, 
” 
elief. “Good-will” it seems to say. 
new- Take comfort, mother, o’er your loss, 
Weep not for sons who died. 
ntle- One other wept—beneath the cross, 
For here—the Crucified. 
, the 
| was Yet, as He rent the grave in twain, 


io? So shall your dear ones rise. 
Redeemed from death, to live again, 
And walk in Paradise, 


Ring out, oh, Ohristmas-bells, your call, 
The welcome news has come: 
“The Father's love enfolds us all, 
With Him is heay'n and home,” 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


BY MRS. 


No education can be complete which does not 
preserve the equilibrium between the mental and 
physical powers. This is just as true of one sex 
as the other. It is of comparatively little advan- 
tage to be intellectually or socially cultivated, if 
in gaining these accomplishments you make your- 
self a life-long invalid. Yet there are tens of 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, espe- 
cially of my sex, who to-day cannot fill their 
true position in life, because, in developing the 
mind, they have neglected to develop the body. 

‘* Let children,’ said Rousseau, ‘‘haye sub- 
stantial nourishment ; let them run and play in 
the open air, and enjoy their liberty.’’ This, as 
far as it goes, is valuable advice. There comes a 
later time, however, especially for girls, when 
‘playing in the open air’’ is not always possible 
or desirable. Riding on horseback, in these 
cases, is the best substitute ; but riding on horse- 
back is not always convenient. Moreover, on wet 
days, out-of-door exercises are impossible. Here 
it is that what are called ‘calisthenics’? come 
into play. The phrase, in popular significance, 
is too often confounded with gymnastics, and is 
also supposed to require extensive and costly 
apparatus, This is not so, We propose to give 
a few hints on this subject, illustrated by engrav- 
ings, to show how, at very little cost, and by 
the simplest means, physical education can be 
carried on every day, 

It is especially in these days of higher educa- 
tion for women, that we are apt to forget 
that, while forcing the mental faculties to the 
utmost at an early age, the precious time is slip- 
ping away during which their figures being 
formed, and that habits are too often ered 
which, in later years, cannot: be abandoned or 
remedied, Many an anxious mother must have 
observed with pain how many hours her daugh- 
ter is compelled to git at her studies, the greater 
portion of the time being occupied in writing, 
and that at a desk which compels an attitude that 
must result in a stooping form, If not engaged 
in writing, she is bly at the piano, where the 
back again, having no support, becomes weary, 
and sinks on one side; then to the drawing-board, 
where the same stooping position produces a like 
result, inducing too often a curvature of the spine, 
as many of our doctors can testify. 

oar wand exercise, taken under super- 





WALLACE ARNOLD. 


vision, will do much to correct—nay, prevent— 
this mischief. Many of the subjects of the 
education of the day are matters which can be 
as well, or perhaps better and more thoroughly, 
acquired after the age of seventeen. Not so a 
naturally easy and graceful carriage. From 
infancy up to about the age I have mentioned 
our bodies are being formed, and with them our 
habits, gait, and deportment. Hence, what I am 
about to say recommends itself as much to 
mothers who wish to see their daughters grace- 
ful, as to mothers who wish to have them 
healthy. 

The system I recommend I shall call ‘home 
calisthenics.’’ For these it is only necessary to 
buy a chest-expander, which can be had at any 
store where india-rubber goods are sold. This 
chest-expander consists of a strip of india- 
rubber, secured at each end to a handle; the 
india-rubber varies in strength, and care should 
be taken in choosing the strip to select one pro- 
portioned to the age and strength of the girl. It 
is prettier to cover the india-rubber with a long 
band of goffered silk, and make handles consist- 
ing of shaped flat pieces of walnut, having holes 
pierced for the fingers. I will now proceed to de- 
scribe a few of the more simple forms of its use. 

The first easy exercise is as follows :' 

The girl must stand with her heels together, 
toes turned slightly outwards, knees straight, 
waist drawn, chest out, head up, shoulders down, 
and arms straight downward in front of the body, 
holding the expander loose, ¢. ¢., without using 
its elasticity, the knuckles being turned slightly 
inwards (Fig. 1); then slowly raise the arms 
until the ; unstretched, is on a line 
with the chest, in the meantime counting four 
(Figs. 2und 8), : 

2. Slowly raise the arms, counting four 
again, until they are over the, head (Fig. 4), the 

xpar“er still unstretched, the arms perfectly 
and the knuckles turned towards each 
other, 

8. Pass the arms sideways, holding them 
quite stiff and straight, and bring the expander, 
now fully extended, behind the body until it is 
on a line with the shoulders (Figs. 6 and 11), 
taking care to clear the head and back, counting 
as before. 

4. Drop the arms straight down behind as far 
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as possible, allowing the expander to contract and 
hang loosely, the knuckles slightly turned toward 
each other, and counting four, as in the previous 
passes (Fig. 6). 

Then reverse the movements, counting as 
before. Care must be taken that a perfectly 


until fatigue is experienced. After that period, 
when the muscles have become more strengthened 
and the joints more supple, the timé may be 
increased, but in no case sufficiently to induce 
fatigue ‘ora laborious habit of breathing. 
When the pupil has thoroughly mastered this 


upright position is maintained throughout the ‘ exercise, so as to perform it easily and without 


whole exercise,,the chin and waist being kept 
well drawn in. and the heels together. 

This exercise should be continued for about 
five minutes, which will represent twenty com- 
plete repetitions of the exercise, from front to 
back and back to front being reckoned as one. 

For a beginner, this will be found sufficient 
during the. first, month’s practice, as nothing is 
more injurious than to carry on any exercise 





effort, she may then advance to 

Exercise No. 2.—This is similar to No. 1, but 
two only are counted between each pass. 

Exercisz No. 8.—The movements in this are 
also similar; but the pupil counts only one 
between each pags, or eight to the whole exercise. 

In all three, care must be taken that the action 
is steady, uniform, and continuous, and not done 
in jerks,pr spasmodieally. 


2 








va LOVE AND SORROW. 
"oon No. 4.—The pupil commences as in \ iniahitte: for any b eamaidet biecieoinens is to be 
No. 1, raising the expander while counting four ; particularly avoided. 
until it ig on a line with the chest, then over the} Exercisz No. 6—Is somewhat similar to the 
heatl; then pass the expander behind, lowering } two preceding, but, instead of bringing the ex- 
the right hand, and raising the left until the ex-: pander diagonally across the body, it is stretcled 
pander is in a diagonal line across the body (Figs. ; across the shoulders, as in No. 1; and both arms 
7,8, and 10); now, keeping the right arm extended | are worked into the side and out again, making 
downward, bring the left one down sharply to the \ the fingers touch the shoulders, and taking care 
side, the thumb touching the shoulder, and the } to keep the expander as far as possible clear of 
elbow close into the body (Fig. 9). Repeat this the back (Figs. 11, 12). 
action of the left arm twelye times, or less if this; It is astonishjng how soon a girl who practices 
number is found too fatiguing, and return the ex-} in this way will acquire rosy cheeks, a graceful 
pander in front, as in No. 1. . “ carringe, a well-developed chest, good spirits, 
Exurowr No. 5—Is the same as No. 4, but} }and, with this additional health, a positive 
in this the left arm is extended dowaward and the } \ increase in beauty also. 
right arm worked. ; Our illustrations represent a‘costume espec ially 
As from habit the right arm is almost invari-} made for these exercises. But this is by no 
ably the stronger, exercise No. 4 should be prac-; means indispensable. Any dress will do that 
ticed much oftener than No. 5, to induce, as far } leaves the movements of the arms free, and does 
as possible, an equilibrium between the two ' not cramp those of the lower limbs. 





LOVE AND SORROW. 


BY FLORA BLLICOR STEVENS. 


Two apirite met a maiden whore the stream ' The one who spake ; Will you not Sorrow’s creed 1” 
Of youth sweeps to the sea of womanhood, { And drew hiemantle round, as from the rays 
And aaid; “Choose you between us whom you would ; 

Be over with you.” One of these did seem N Of Love to shield his eyes, But she her hand 

; Tn Love's laid quickly, and for a time 

All beauty, light, ae if a hundred great ; Together sailed, with wine, ra, and rhyme 
Sweet stare were on his face and hair, and o'er N But fled the fickle god, and on the strand 
His trailing robes, While bent he lower ; 

And whispered, “Shall not Love, then, be your fate? He left her, wrecked, alone, "Twas then her heart 
Rejected Sorrow entered, and a balm 
For healing brought, till o'er her sou! a calm 

Fell, Ne'er did Sorrow from her more depart. 


For Tam Love.” Beneath his raptured gaze 
She thrilling stood, nor scarce the maid did heed 





KATE’S BAD BOY. 


BY AGNES JAMES. 


“Tomas LAWRENCE Will please keep his seat, 
School is dismissed.” 

Alitary copple remained in the school-room. 
Kate Roberts, teacher, a pretty girl of twenty, 
mtin her chair, still and pale and determined, 
Tom Lawrence, ‘bad boy’’ by profession, aged 
thirteen, lounged at his desk, and gazed carelessly 
out of the window. 

“Thomas,”’ said Kate, ‘you don’t need to be 
told that you have been very bad to-day—”’ 

“No’m,’’ cheerfully interposed Thomas. 

“T shall keep you in,’ she said, ‘until dark 
now. If you do not feel the disgrace of that, 
perhaps you will the inconvenience.” 

“It’s quite convenient to me, m'm, Hope it’s } 
no trouble to you.’’ Tom turned two large honest ! 
blue eyes, as he spoke, innocently upon her, His 
tone was anxiously respectful, 

Kate made no reply. Taking a piece of crochet- 
ing from her pocket, she quietly went to work. 

“Thomas,’’ Kate said, “it seems to me that a 
boy of your sense should be ashamed of such con- 





duet, ‘Tying » string to a poor little mouse and 
letting it run about to frighten the girls was only 
qrucl—not at all funny, Neither do I see any | 


fun in putting oil in the inkstands, or lampblack 
on the children’s slates,”’ 

Kate stopped abruptly, A sudden remom- ; 
brance of a row of absurdly smutted little counte- } 
nances darted into her mind, Her lips twitched, } 
and she bit them to hide a smile, ; 

Then she glanced furtively at Tom, Ah, he} 
did feol ashamed of himself at last, His arms} 
Worg,on his desk, his curly head bowed upon } 
them, and his face hidden, Kate resumed her | 
lecture. She grow eloquent. 

At lnst there camo a faint sound from the peni- 
tent, louder, louder—a gentle unmistakable snore. | 

Kate started, In her righteous wrath, she } 
violently upset a chair, and Tom raised his head 
ond rubbed his closed eyes sleepily. 

“Thought I heard cats,’ he murmured, 
dreamily, and dropped his head on the desk | 
again. 

“Thomas, get your arithmetic, and work the 
first sum in partial payment,”’ rapped out Kate, 
grimly determined on revenge. 








Alas! «The engineer was hoist with her own 


petard |’ Thomas worked the sum industriously, 


in a sweet deprecating manner to Kate to hunt 
out and correct, 

The sun was down, and night coming swiftly 
on, when Kate dismissed the boy, and heard him 
clatter downstairs. She followed presently, hur- 
rying rather nervously along the dark deserted 
halls and staircase, and thinking with distaste of 
the long walk before her in the twilight, At the 
door she found Thomas waiting. He stepped for- 
ward and lifted his hat, 

‘Miss Kate, it’s too late for you to be out 
alone. May I see you home?’ he said, quietly. 

‘You audacious little monkey! Do you want 
me to box your ears ?’’ rose to Kate's lips, But 
she suppressed it, and stood looking at the boy. 
He was grave, respectful, dignified as any gen- 
tleman could have been, Hat in hand, he 
stood waiting her reply. Kate hesitated one 
moment. Then she bowed, and said, simply: 
“Thank you. I shall be very glad,”’ just as she 
might have spoken to Mr, Wilson or Mr. Brown. 

In calmly dignified converse, they paced 
towards Kate’s home, Mr, Eldridge himself 
could not have behayed with more stiff propriety 
than Tom, until an unlucky thing occurred, A 
group of young factory-boys strolled past them. 

“Halloo, Tom! Where you going?’’ shouted 
one of them, in careless tones. Tom glared at 
him speechlessly. This was an old enemy, and 
‘Tom thirsted for his gore. 'The boy brushed past, 
touching Tom's shoulder, 

“ Behave yourself, can’t you?’’ growled Tom, 
flercely, wheeling aroun’ again, 

Guess Lean—'bout as well as you,” retorted 
the enomy, facing about too, 

“Tom, come away instantly !’’ exclaimed Kate, 
in great dismay, ‘Tom wavered and looked back 
at Kate, 

“ Run along home, sonny,” jeered the enemy. 

In another instant, Tom bad flung himself 
bodily upon him, There was such nerve, such 


‘ elan in his charge, that the big bully, two years 


older than himself, was completely demoralized, 
Borne to the pavement, he lay there and bellowed, 
while Tom sat upon him and pommeled him tri- 
umphantly. But, with a whoop and rush, the 
fnctory-boy's companions came to the rescue, 
They seized Tom, and dragged him, struggling 
and kicking, away from the fallen hero, Supple 


making inscrutable mistakes, and bringing them | as an eel, he jerked: himself out of their hands, 
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set his back against a lamp-post, and stood facing ; kerchief, of course. 


them: his hat gone, his jacket torn; flashing 
eyes, scarlet cheeks, nostrils quivering with wrath 
and defiance. 

‘You just come on, one at a time, you cow- 
ards, and I’ll lick the last one of you,” he 
snarled, through his set teeth. 

“What's the matter? Stop this row, boys,” 
said a quick authoritative voice ; and a gentleman 
suddenly stepped into the circle of light beneath } 
the lamp. “Tom Lawrence!” he exclaimed, 
sternly, as he caught sight of our hero. ‘ What 
are you doing here, sir?” 

The factory-boys melted away in the darkness 
swiftly and silently, while he was speaking. 

«*T was seeing Miss Roberts home,” said Tom, 
as cool now as “the centre seed of a cucumber.” 
«Miss Roberts? Where is she? Oh, I see.’ 
And he turned and walked up to Kate, who, to} 
tell the truth, was sitting upon a convenient $ 
door-step, crying. He took off his hat, and} 

stood before her. 

‘‘Miss Roberts, I am extremely sorry for the 
unpleasant predicament my brother has placed 
you in. Iam Frederick Lawrence. I hope you 
will let me see you safe home?” he said, gently. 

Kate glanced up at him. He was a tall hand- 
some fellow, with fair hair and mustache, and 
eyes as blue and honest as Tom’s. He looked 
very like Tom as he stood there, bare-héaded, 
waiting for her to speak. 


Poor Tom! But presently 
he saw Kate, without saying a word to him, put 
} her hand behind her, holding out a handkerchief, 
“This is my castle,’ said Kate’s soft lively 
voice; as they reached the door of a big dull- 
looking boarding-house. ‘I am greatly indebted 
to you gentlemen for your protection through tle 
dangers of the journey.” 
} “It is we who are under obligations,” Fred 
declared, with a ‘gallant lift of his hat. «But 1 
} say, Miss Roberts,” he added, with a touch of 
earnestness, ‘really, I hope you are not obliged 
3 to be out as late as this often, alone? I do not 
‘ consider it altogether—well, I should not like 


‘my sister, if I had one, to do it.” 
5 


} Oh, no; it does not often happen,’’ Kate 
} answered, cheerfully. “And I was not alone 
“4 to-night. Tom—’ 
; “Yom?” interrupted Fred, with a shrug of 
his stalwart shoulders. ‘‘1t seems to me that, 
unless you had a policeman to escort Tom, you'd 
} be better—” 
“Hush-sh,”’ 
against Tom.” 
“ Well, then—not a word against Tom. But, 
if Iam ever Jucky enough to see you going home, 
like Kilmeny, ‘late, late in the gloaming,’ I shall 
nominate myself your escort.” 
This rather presumptuous offer was followed by 
the opening of the docr, and by a prompt ‘Good- 
eyening” from Kate. However, she did turn 


said Kate, smiling; ‘‘ not a word 


“Oh, dear; I hope he isn’t a bad boy like} batk an instant, to whisper imploringly : ‘Please 


Tom,”’ she thought. 
lost self-possession, and rose from the door-step. 

“Thanks,”’ she said, rather tremulously. “It 
was silly to be so frightened; but I was so afraid 
Tom would be hurt.’ 

Then she told all, highly praising Tom’s 
bravery, and saying that he was to blame. 

Poor Tom! his thoughts wer@ Bitter as he 
followed his brother and Miss’ Roberts, and 


Then she gathered up her } 


don’t scold him,” and to say, kindly: ‘“ Good- 
night, Tom,” to the culprit lurking in the shadow 
of the porch. 

“And she didn’t even tell him what made her 
out so late. Well, that was bully of her,’ Tom 
} thought, as he followed his brother home. 
Perhaps you think that, after this, Tom became 
he model of goodness. On*the contrary, during 





\ the” weeks that followed, was, so to speak, as a 


heard them chatting in a way that grew more festival of ‘‘badness.”” The things done by Tom 
and more animated and friéndly. Directly, a} I dare not put upon paper, for fear they might 
peal of merry laughter broke from them, and Tom } be printed and suggest new methods of mis- 
came up a little nearer, to hear what it was about. } conduct to other bad boys. 

“There now! if Fred isn’t telling her about “What shall I do with Tom Lawrence? He 
the things he used to do at school—putting { is fairly possessed this week,’ Kate said, with 
powder in the stove, and those stupid old things. } tears in her eyes, to Miss Withers, an old and 
And she just laughs at that. Yet what a fuss experienced teacher. 
she made about my mouse. And I fought Bill } ‘Report him to the Principal, my dear, of 
because he hadn't any business to speak to me ; course.” 
when she was along; and that’s all the thanks { *T have done that once. The second time, 
I get, confound it.” } Mr. Eldridge will dismiss him; and I don’t want 

Tom, at this, put up his hand, and wiped } that done. There is good in the boy, if I only, 
away some blood that trickled from a cut in his only knew how to reach it.’ 
forehead, caused by a violent collision with Bill} “Fred Lawrence was a bad boy, too,”’ mused 
Jones’s upper front teeth. He had lost his hand-; Miss Withers; “that is, full of mischief ”“ 
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high spirits. But see what a splendid fellow he has Kate looked up in dumb amazement. There 
turned out: such a brilliant young lawyer, such { stood om, flushed and downcast and penitent. 
manners. Fred is a great flirt, I hear, but? ‘I didn’t mean to make you cry!’ he went. 
otherwise a fine fellow. The Lawrences are all: on, hurriedly. ‘I didn’t know you cared—that 
high-spirited clever boys, but difficult to manage. much.” 
I think the father is too stern, the mother’ too: ‘Oh, I do care—very much. I like you so 
easy, and there is too much money in the family. ‘much, Tom, and I don’t want you to be bad,” 
However, they seem to turn out right, after all.” ( faltered Kate. 

“Yes,” murmured Kate, vaguely. She was Tom raised his blue eyes, and there were actu- 
thinking of last night, when kind Mr. Eldridge ; ally tears in them, and looked at her silently a 
had brought Fred to be introduced to her, and { moment. Then he straightened himself: threw 
how very pleasant it all was. She had not ; back his shoulders, clenched both fists, and said, 
thought it possible to spend so charming an ‘ with stern determination: 
evening in that dull boarding-house parlor. “A “Then I won’t be bad. If it kills me, I am 
great flirt.” Very possibly, but Kate knew she ‘ going to be good—because you want me to.” 
could take care of herself. ¢ Kate started up joyfully. 

Friday afternoon found Kate utterly worn out; ‘Oh, Tom, will you?” she cried, Then she 
in body and spirit. Tom had been the ring- ‘ just put both hands on his shoulders, and leaned 
leader in mischief and disorder that could not ! forward and kissed him. 
longer be endured. In spite of her belief in the $ Six weeks afterwards, Fred Lawrence, skating 
good somewhere in his heart, and in spite of her ‘on the river, caught sight of his brother Tom, 
liking for his frank face and bonny blue eyes, ‘ holding a lady’s hands, and skating backwards 
Tom must go. Yet it sorely hurt both her pride { magnificently. The lady looked very pretty. 
and her kindly feeling, to own that she could not She wore a gray dress and a little black velyct 
conquer the barbaric empire of Tom’s wild heart. i turban. She was laughing, and her eyes were 
As she gave the familiar command: “ Thomas ; like stars, her cheeks two glowing roses. Tred 
Lawrence will please keep his seat,” and listened { skated up to the couple. 
to the tramp of the orderly feet going downstairs <‘Halloo, Fred! Get out of the way. We'll 
after school, she debated with herself: “Shall I run you down,” Tom said, turning his head to 
make one more appeal to him? Oh, what can I$ look at his brother coolly. 
say that will touch him?” . ‘ Kate nodded and smiled. Fred laughed, and 

A long silence followed, while Kate sat with Perey, to skate with them, 
her head on her hand. In truth she was praying; ‘‘Tom,” he said, insinuatingly, ‘I think Miss 
a silent little prayer for help in this real trouble. { Roberts could skate faster, if you would let me 

“Come here, Tom,’’ she said, presently. She : ; help her too.” 
was dismayed to find that her voice trembled ai “Ho! She don’t need help,’”’ Tom said, with 
little, and to feel tears in her eyes. < scorn, holding tight to the slim little hands in 

Tom came deliberately, and stood before her. : his. 

She had scarcely been sure that he would obey: Fred glanced quizzically from Tom’s face to 
because this week, for the first time, he had been ; Kate’s, and skated on in silence beside them. 
disobedient, stubborn, even surly. That was not; ‘‘I say, Tom, did Miss Roberts ever see you cut 
like Tom. It was a very sturdily-rebellious little ; ; your name on the ice?’ he inquired, presently. 
face she saw. There was a defiant look in the ; ‘*No, I never did,”’ said Kate. 

blue eyes—a firm set on the boyish lips. ; Didn’t you? Well, it’s worth seeing. Show 

“Oh, my dear Tom, why won’t you be good ?”’ (h er how you do it, Tom.” 
poor Kate cried, impulsively; and the next ; Tom hesitated. ‘You won’t go off with him, 
instant she broke down entirely, and burst into ‘ (will you?” he asked, with a half-suspicious look 
passionate tears. It was dreadfully undignified. ‘ at his brother. 

“Now I shall never do anything with him. He‘ Kate shook her head, laughing, and Tom let go 
knows he has beaten me,”’ she thought, despair-' her hands and darted off, wheeling, turning, 
ingly. But that only made the tears flow faster ‘ swift and graceful as a swallow. 

and the sobs come thicker. “So the reason you declined my escort, this 

In the midst of it all there was a touch on her | | moreiae, was that you had an engagement with 
shoulder, and a. boyish voice saying humbly: ‘Tom,’ Fred remarked, presently. 

“Please don’t ery, Miss Kate. I—I’m awful | “Yes,” Kate said, without hesitating. [red 
sorry. If you—if you'll just forgive me, deed ‘turned, and skated backwards to watch her 
I'll try not to cut up any more.’ ' bright face. 
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«I suppose you know that boy is in love with ; ous loyer ina rage. Then Kate met him, three 
you,”’ he said, rather abruptly. evenings in the week, walking with Jennie Rob- 
Kate looked at him gravely. inson—and so—she was cross, or felt like being 
“Oh, yes, I know it. I am very glad. It; cross. Certainly it was with a rather impatient 
makes him so good,”’ she said, with perfect sim- tone that she said to one of her stupid arithmetic- 
plicity. ; class; ‘‘Give me the chalk. Go to your seat, Wil- 
Fred laughed, and gazed rather keenly into; liam. This is the way to do that example.” 
her candid eyes. And so Kate was standing at the blackboard, 
“Does it have that effect on everybody?” ; near the door, when it came. A sudden stir in 
he asked. “Are all bad boys made good by} the room above, a cry, the rush of many {uvot- 
falling in love with you?” ‘ steps, shrieks, the noise increasing, and out of it 
“Try,” began Kate, roguishly, but caught her-} all rising that sound of terror: ‘“ Fire! Fire!” 
self with a laugh and a quick reproachful glance } Fire in a three-storied building, each floor 
of her brown eyes, ‘Now just see what non-; crowded with children. For one instant Kate’s 
sense you are making me talk,” she said. ‘I heart stood still. ‘Fire!”’ shricked out a terri- 
am in earnest about Tom. He is good.” i fied child’s voice in Kate’s room. That roused 
“‘Supernaturally. A perfect miracle of good-; her. ‘The children were already rushing to the 
ness. The change is perfectly astounding to us ; door, wild with fright. To let them leave the 
all at home. My mother is beginning to adore‘ room, and join the frantic crowd already pouring 
you, Miss Roberts. She wonders what spell you ; down the narrow stair, would be fatal. With 
have used with the boy. As for me—I do not} one spring, Kate threw herself against the door, 
wonder at all, because I know he loves you—’ ! and felt for the key. It was outside! 
‘Because I love him,” interrupted Kate, ‘“‘Go back! Go to your seats: you shall not 
turning away lightly, and gliding towards the} go out of the room. Children, do you hear me? 
spot where Tom’s ringing skates were carving a; Take your seats!’’? she commanded. 
flourishing T. M. Lawrence. The positive tone and gesture of command stilled 
But Fred was still beside her, laughing. ‘That : them fora moment. A few sat down again. Then 
is the spell, then?’’ he said. ‘A case of ‘Mary ; came louder shrieks from without: an inarticulate 
loves the lamb,’ you know. To quote your own } horrible sound of struggle, and cries, and falling, 
words, Miss Roberts, try it, please, on me!” ; and «Fire! Fire!” in hoarse men’s voices from 
and he looked down audaciously into her eyes. : the street. Kate’s scholars could no longer hear 
Kate stopped, and gazed at him for an instant. { her yoice. Perfectly frantic with terror, they 
“T deserved that. We are quits now, Mr. ; crowded round her, dragged at her, struggled with 
Lawrence. You have returned me my little piece } her, struck at her. Her strength was going. In 
of impertinence with interest,’ she said, quite } another moment she felt they would drag her from 


coolly, and with an, amused smile. 

Fred flushed up to his seal-skin cap. 

“Upon my soul, I didn’t mean any imperti- 
nence,” he exclaimed, vehemently. ‘Don’t I 
know that ‘to love you is a liberal education,’ 
and if you Will only let me—’ 

“You are not one of my scholars, Mr. Law- 
rence,’ said Kate, with her cool little smile. 
The next instant she glided from him, and gave 
Tom her hand, leaving the elder brother to twist 
his mustache, and muse on his discomfiture. 

It was a dull day in March—cold, cloudy, 
gusty, dusty. Kate's spirits were at ebb-tide 
somehow. The weather was horrid, the chil- 
dren stupid. Kate felt that sho was cross. She 
did not once confess to herself the real reason ot 
her crossness ; but it was simply and purely that 
a week ago she had quarreled with Fred Lawrence. 
Tt was about an airy nothing—a rather more than 
usually audacious piece of love-making on Fred's 
part, received with more than Kate’s usual degree 
of laughing incredulity—-and off flies the impetu- 


the door and rush out into the maddened crowd 
on the stairs. She looked around for help, and it 
was there, close to her. Tom Lawrence came 
springing over the desks, and hurled himself like 
a cannon-ball right upon a frantic boy, whose fist 
was raised to strike Kate in the face. 

‘Take that,” thundered Tom, jerking him 
backwards by the collar, and throwing him on 
‘the floor. , 

“Keep the door shut, Tom; don’t let them 
open it,” panted Kate, in agonized entreaty. 

Right and left Tom pushed the crowd of chil- 

dren, and, with a sudden turn, planted himself 
with his back against the door. 
“Get away, you little fools,” he shouted. 
“Do you want to go out there and be trampled 
; 





to death? I don’t believe there’s any fire; and, 
rl 


; it there is, nobody’s going to be burned up. 
; show you how to get out: I’ve done it before 
} Just stop howling, will you, and listen to me?’ 
Tom’s words had an instant effect. The chil 
dren heard them, and were stilled at once. 
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» «You can get out on the roof,’”’ he said, coolly, ; reached the ground in less than a minute. But 
“you know. You just wait a minute, till we see ‘ it was not easy to guide forty frightened children 
what is the row out theré; and, if we can’t go along the descent. ‘he smoke in the room grew 
down the stairs, I'l] show you how to get out { thicker, and the children crowded to the window. 
another way. Miss Kate’—he turned to look; “One at a time. Don’t push each other. 
ap at her—‘let me out one minute: I will come , Keep quiet, and you are safe,” said Kate’s calm 
back.” voice. “Tom, and Will Murray, get out first, 
The brave blue eyes met hers with steady ; and help tiie’ girls down.” 

calmness. The foree of discipline prevailed. Tach child, 

“JT know you will,” she’ said, quietly. She { as Kate called a name, came to the window, and 
opened the door a little way. ‘Tom slipped ; dropped, or was lowered, to the roof, until they 
through, and closéd it after him. were all out. Kate followed last. 

' Alas! in that instant, mingled with the horrible; The March wind fosred and blustered round 
sounds of groans, cries, and Sttiiggting, came a them; dense blinding clouds of smoke swooped 
dense puff of smoke. Pald’andl'still) Kate leaned ; down upon them; sparks, flashes of fire fell 
against the door, and faced’ the children, who thickly about them. The whole roof of the main 
fiow stood close around her. Some were erying ; building was in flames. 
aloud and clinging to her, all watching her face 
agerly. She spoké!to them in a calm soothing { steep roof, wheré~ slip might have meant instant 
tone. | death, helping, encouraging, restraining the terri- 
“Don’t be 80 frightened, ehildren. The greatest ; fied children. Kate started from frightened 
danger was letting you run out ina crowd. Ask } dreams of it many a time afterwards. But for 
God to take cnre of you, and be quiet and brave. } Tom's sturdy courage, and his help with the 
No, little Alice: I will not leave you.’ And she} weak and timid amongst the girls, they could 
stooped to kiss the terrified child, who was hol@*} never all have gotten ly down. They did 
ing her’ with a frantic grasp. * }at last, however. It was ‘Only a few minutes in 
© A quick push against the door, and rok doing; but it seemed hours to Kate. 
flipped in again. The boy’s ruddy colorWae}? «'That’s the last. Come, Miss Kate—quickly,” 
all gone: his blue eyes had a strained exditel} tom shouted, as he took little Alice from Kate, 
lok; and for one instant he stood lewting} and held out his hands to her in turn, 
against the door, breathing quick and hard} Dizzy, trembling, every nerve and muscle 
with his under lip caught between ‘his teeth. } strained and quivering, Kate tried to move, and 
Kate put her’ hand on his shoulder. fell back with her hand pressed to her eyes, 
What is it?” she asked, quietly. “Kate! Oh, thank God you are safe,” cried 

“There is something atire upstairs,” he said, {an eager voice below, ‘Keep still: I am 
rousing himself with a sort of impatient shake. } coming.”’ 

“Nothing much. Only they got into a fright, and § A moment more, and Fred Lawrence was 
the staircase is broken.» We'll have to go dowti } beside her, and his strong arms around her. 
the way I will show you. See here, you boys: «Kate, my darling,” he said, with a half-sob 
if you go to pushing and crowding, I'll knock { jn his passionate young voice, “I thought you 
your heads off. You just behave yourselves, and } were in that horrible place. Thank God, I have 
mind Miss Kate and me,.and help the girls, and } not lost you.” 

We'll get down as easy as rolling off a log/’ 3 «Thank God,’ she murmured, with closed 

Tom was himself again now—brave, and cool, } eyes, as she leaned against him, and felt the 
and determined. ‘strong throbbing of his heart. Then she was 

“Now, Miss Kate,” he said, “ give me the key { lifted gently, she scarcely knew how, and in a 
of the little book-closet. We'll get on the back ; moment she stood on the ground, with ber lover's 
building from the window there, and then on ; arm around her still. 
the coul-house, and) get down by the brick wall. ; “Hurrah!’’ shouted Tom, joyfully, from the 
It’s easy as dirt.” | top of the wall. ‘All right now, ain’t we, 

Yes, it was easy enough to an active boy like ’ Fred ?”’ 

Tom. There was.a drop of six feet to the sloping } $ He looked like a hero standing there—flushed, 
roof of the back ‘building, ‘and ‘nearly as much ‘ and strong, and triumphant—just poising himself 
More to the coal-house. That sloped rather less | for a spring to the ground, 


It was a dizzy nightmare journey down the 





sleeply down to within three feet of the brick 
Wall that separated the school-house yard from ; 
the alley behind it. 


“Look out,’’ called Fred, springing forward. 
It was too late. A piece of guttering, melted 


Tom ‘alone could have ; from the burning roof, was torn off by the fierce 
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wind, and hurled to the ground. It struck Tom{ “‘ What was Fred talking about just now?” he 
full in the breast. He fell upoa the stone} demanded. 
flagging in the alley, and lay motionless. Kate flushed still deeper. 
His brother and Kate bent over him. “Oh, just about some nonsense. Will you 
«Oh, Tom, my dear, are you hurt?” cried Kate. : have some lemonade, dear?” 
*‘No; of course not,” he said, trying to rise.}, Tom put the glass aside, and glared at Fred, 
Then he turned deadly white, and sank back, with } who was laughing. 
his head on Kate’s breast as she by hin. i “ [ want to know what it all means,”’ the boy 
“Tam hurt a little—my leg; matter, if— } + burst out, impetuously. ‘‘ Fred, you haven't any 
if you are all right,’ he whispered, hoarsely, } right to—to hold her hand, and to say things, 
smiling up at her. He raised his arm, and put‘ and to kiss her. She belongs tome, And you 
it round her neck feebly, growing whiter all the | were always interfering, and its dog-gone 
time. ‘If—if you'll just kiss me once: I think ; mean!’’ And the hero burst into.a passion of 
I’m going to die.” tears, and covered bis face with the sheet. 
Kate had to bend her head to catch the faint} ‘Tom! Oh, my,darling boy, you must not!’ 
words. said Kate, hurriedly, with her arm around him, 
““Oh, my dear boy—my good brave boy—you } Then, looking up at Fred, with tears in her own 
must not die,” she sobbed, drawing him close to ; lovely eyes, she motioned: ‘+ Tell him.” 
her, and kissing him passionately over and over. “Tom,” said Fred, gently) * I didn’t mean to 
The last kiss fell on cold senseless lips that no ; interfere, old boy. But you know I couldn’t help 
longer felt it. ‘ loving Kate, and she is going to be your sister, 
«He is dead—oh, God! he is dead,’’ Kate cried, } and you may love her as much as you please.’ 
“No,” said Fred, as he took the boy in his «I just thought you were up to that. Taking 
arms tenderly ; ‘he has only fainted. He is not} her away from me,” Tom said, bitterly. Then he 
dead,” with decision, ma ., turned his face to the wall, and would not speak. 
Fred was right, three weeks from that} Well, Tom, I didn’t expect it of you,’ said 
time, when the school-house tragedy—which had} , at last, in a tone of reproach. ‘‘Are you 
left a shadow in so many households—was a to be the only person in the house that 
old story, Tom was rapidly getting well of a *t delighted that Kate is to marry me?” 
broken leg, had a fine appetite, and was very }4;There was no answer, and Fred went away in 
cross. He scolded everybody but Kate, who was despair. e 
his loving slave. And yet, one morning, when } Half an hour afterwards, Kate caught Tom 
Kate had thought him asleep, and she had been } watching her. She had been crying a little. 
talking a little by the fire with Fred, Tom called} ‘Do you want me to be glad you are going to 
to her, in an imperative tgne: } marry Fred?” he asked, abruptly. 
‘Come here,” he said. “I want to look at “IT do, indeed,” Kate answered, smiling. 
you.” ‘Then I will, if it kills me,’’ he said, and he 
Kate came smiling, with a pretty flush on her} put his arms tight around her neck, and kissed 
cheeks. * her, 
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THE FUTURE. 
BY LIZZ1B K. ROBERTSON, 


"Tis sweet to think, when toiling And, in the far-off distance, 
To free ourselves from sins, By zephyrs evermore, 

That, far beyond the present, Are fanned the groves and meadows 
A brighter life begins, i On Beulah’s distantishore, 


Into that life, yet coming, We cast our weary glances 
We look with longing eyes; Upon that distant land, 
Botore us, like an ocean, And long to make the journey, 
The boundless future lies. Led by our Father's hand. 


Ard, on tte rolling billows, And, when we reach that haven, 
Porpetual spring is seen Life's voyage will be o'er : 

To float, with mystic garments, We'll weloome there our loved onos, 
Round isles of evergrovn, Upon that blissful shore, 





FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA. 
BY EMILY LENNOX. 


Moxa Ferrans, the wealthy heiress, never} continued. ‘He is very talented. Great things 
looked lovelier than she did that October after- | were expected of him. But he has behaved 
noon, as she presided at her five-o’clock tea. beautifully. I wish you knew all that he has 
Everything about her—the rooms, the furniture, ; } done and endured. They have been very poor. 
the pictures on the walls—had the same high-bred ; It makes me indignant when I see how some of 
patrician air as herself, Dressed in creamy white, | our young ‘swells,’ as they are called, who have 
she stood at her dainty little table, arranging her } met him at our house, treat him, and solely on 
even more dainty cups, making, with her grace- ‘account of his poverty. Leon would like so 
ful willowy figure, and her exquisite throat and ; much to help him on with his studies, but you 
neck, about which all the artists raved, a picture } } know he has to pay all Andy’s expenses, and—”’ 


pone absolutely incomparable, 


ona had been listening to a discussion, ; 


carried on between two of her guests, about 
Willy Mayland, as he was called, a young man 
who had recently come to the place. She now 
suddenly looked up, and took part in the talk. 
‘«] can’t bear him,”’ she said, with some 

petuosity. «Of course, I’ve never seen him, 


‘except at your house, pay Really, he has the 
manners of a Patagonian.” 

' The next day, Amy and Mona were driving in 
the former’s stylish pony-chaise, when a tall 
‘handsome young fellow passed, who took off his 


hat to Mrs. Hoyt, as the latter nodded. 

“JT declare, for once, your pet, Willy Mayland, 
has bowed like a entleman,” said Mona. 
“Really, not so bad a bear.” 

“My dear, you ara bard on Willy,” replied } 
Amy, giving her ponies a flick with her whip. 
“He isn’t a bear, at all. And even if he was, 
he has had enough to make him so, and to cause 
him to seem rude, when he is worried.” 


” 


shifting her parasol. ‘‘ But aren't we near the 
tailroad-crossing, Amy?” 


} filled the air. 


“Good heavens, Amy,”’ cried Mona, excitedly, 
as they rounded a curve in the road, ‘‘the train 
is wrecked !’’ 

Yes, there piled up, lay the cars, under which 
was buried a score of mutilated human beings. 

The cries and groans of the wounded and dying 
The accident must have occurred 
barely five minutes before, for people were still 
running about wildly in the first frenzy of terror. 

‘Let us get out—quick |’? gasped Mona, as she 
sprang from the low pofy-chaise. ‘Oh, this is 
too horrible !”” 

«‘Come,”’ cried Mrs. Hoyt, with a face of death- 
like pallor; ‘‘ we shall be needed.” 

Almost at the same instant, a cloud of dust 
appeared down the road; there was a sound of 
hurrying hoofs; and Willy Mayland dashed up 
on horseback. 

‘‘Mrs. Hoyt,’ he cried, as he leaped to the 
ground, ‘isn’t this horrible? The telegram 


} came to the station, where I happened to. be, just 
} five minutes ago; and I came over at once to see 
“Oh, he has a history, has he?’’ said Mona, : 


what I could do.” 
Mrs. Hoyt forgot to introduce him to Mona, 
in the excitement, but it was not long before she 


“Tt is about.a quarter of a mile beyond. Yes, } and he were standing side by side, lending what 


Willy has a history. His father wag a brilliant | 
man, a politician, but honest. and upright always. 
While he lived, all went smoothly, for he made a 
great deal of money; but he spent a great deal, 


When he died, he had nothing to leave but ; 
He was a lawyer by profession, and ; man at her side was not less brave and devoted, 
Willy was to be one, too; but he had to give up } 


* 
name, 


studying, and take a position in an insurance 
office, to help.support his mother and sister. 


aid they could to the injured and dying. In such 
a crisis, formalities are no barriers. 

Nor was Mona a woman to shrink from such a 
scene, fine lady though she was, no matter how 
it tried her; and that day showed her that the 


The sun had gone down long before the work of 
humanity was done, 
“Dear Mrs. Hoyt,” Willy said, as he came up 


That is why he came here, Leon was instru-{to her, with a pale earnest face, and grave 


mental in getting him the place,’’ 
“What a pity,” murmured Mona, half uncon- 
sciously, for she was interested now. 


thoughtful eyes, ‘‘ you and Miss Ferrars are worn 
out. You must go home now.” 
Mona turned at the sound of that deep manly 


“It almost broke Willy's heart,’ Mrs, Hoyt voice, and looked into the young mane) fage, 
( 
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that was so full of gontle tender dignity. In that ; intended I should help Willy Mayland.” Then 
moment, she forgot all about his “ Patagonian / she proceeded to explain her scheme, which was 
manners,” ‘that Mr. Hoyt) sliould offer to lend Willy the 

‘«T am sure you are quite as tired as I am, Mr. ; ; money to complete his education. ‘Of course, | 
Mayland,” Mona said, kindly, i i Will furnish the money,” said Mona. *“ Only wy 

“Oh, no,”’ he answered, with a smile, whose : ‘ secret must be kept.” 
sweetness she now perceived for the first time.; Tears rushed to Mrs. Hoyt’s eyes, and she 
“T am strong, and there is a great deal to be ; caught Mona's hands in hers. 
done yet. I will stay.’ “Mona,” she suid, kissing her fondly, « if you 

Even as he spoke, he turned to help some one ; are going to be Willy’s friend, I shall never 
lift a heavy piece of timber, under which lay the / worry «bout him any more. Oh, how glad Leon 
body ‘of one more unfortunate. ; will be. I am sure he will do what ‘you want, 

‘Let nie have it,” he cried, and, catching hold ; and keep your counsel.” 
of the timber, he put forth all his strength. ; Well,” answered Mona, slowly, “I have 

He did not observe that it rested like a lever {made up my mind that I was very unjust to 
under a ponderous mass of ‘shattered material, Willy, and ow@ him some reparation. After this, 
and, as he pulled, he sent several heavy objects ; I shall always Be his friend.” 
flying into the air, one of which, a large piece of { Not a few people were astonished when Willy 
iron, was hurled to some height, and, descend- Mayland, having lost his situation, instead of 
ing, struck him down with stunning force, ¢ being reduced to straits, began to study law. 

He sank without a word, the blood gushing : Mona saw him frequently, now and then; but 
from a sickening wound in his head. It was from ‘she heard of him oftener, for his name seemed 
Mona’s lips that the first terrified cry arose. ‘always on people’s lips. At the law-school, he 

“He is killed!’ she gasped, as she sank on } speedily distinguished himself, and, even while 
her knees beside him. ‘ He is killed.” 3 yet a student, took an active part in_ politics, 

“No, no!’ cried Mrs. Hoyt. ‘He cannot be } Nevertheless, she saw him often enough, at Mrs. 


; 
killed! Oh, Willy, Willy! Some one bring a Hoyt’s for them to get quite intimate. 
3 


doctor—quick, he has fainted,” ‘Young Mayland will be a great man some 
He lay there, white and unconscious, while ; day,” said Judge Barston, the leading member of 
they bound up his head; and then Mrs. Hoyt ; the bar, “He is to deliver the speech, you kuow, 
took him home in her pony-carriage. $ on commencement-day, at our law-school.” 
“We will nurse him at our house,” she said. Such a glorious speech as it was, too, Mona 
‘© You will help me, won’t you, Mona?’’ thought, as she listened to it with tears. 
“Yes,” hor friend replied, looking out across | On his part, Willy could not help loving and 
the fields, with a soft light in her eyes, “ What a ; admiring Mona. Her influence had been present 
hero he is.” . ; with him always, ever since the day of the acci- 
Willy was a long while in getting well, and, ; dent, and, divining what she wished of him, 
alas! during his illness, his position was given } he had striven his utmost to attain to her ideal. 
to someone else. Mona thought about ‘this a) “Willy,” said Mrs. Hoyt, as she clasped his 
great deal: it troubled her. Then she took a,j hand in hers, when the triumphs of the day were 
romantic resolve, saying to herself: “It lies in ; over, “you nave made your first mark: I am 
my power to eumtagh him. But I must not let ; proud of you.” Mona, who sipod by, said noth- 
him know what I aui@oing. He is too proud to ; ing, but het fice glowed with @ithusiasm. 
take help openly. I must get Mr. Hoyt to assume “T owe it all to Miss Ferrags,” he answered, 
the part of his benefactor. i wonder if he will.’ { with a slight tremor in his voidé, turning to her. 
Her doubt was solved almost immediately. ; ot wa “ they tad 9 hall, Mrs. Hoyt on 
“Poor Willy!’ Mra. Hoyt said, the next day, } her husband's arm, and Mona on his, he said: 
“T am very much vethied, about him. I don't} ; “Tf T had never known you, never been inspired 
know what he will do now. If he could only | ‘ by the wish to stand well in your sight, I would 
go on with his studies, this losing his place | not have been what Tam. You will think of me, 
would be a benefit in the end.” ; sometimes,”’ and his voice trem ‘when I am 
«He is going to go on with his studies,” Mona | away?” - 
answered, quietly; “that is, if Mr. Hoyt will be} “Away ?’’ she stammered. ayy thought you 
a fellow-conspirator with me, and keep my counsel, / meant to practice here in Waverley ?’ 
I often used to wonder, Amy, why I had somuch } ‘So I did; but I have an offer to conduct a 
more money than I knew what to do with. Now I: foreign suit fora telegraph company, I am going 
know that one of the reasons was because it was ; to England,” 
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“Oh, Willy,” she cried; ‘‘I am so sorry.” 

What could she mean? He caught her hands 
in his, and pressed them to his lips, 

“If I were not such a beggar,” he cried, 
impetuously, ‘‘I should—yes, I should ask you 
to go with me. Ah, Mona! Forgive me, but { 
friendship, which is all you mean, I know, does ‘ 
not satisfy my heart. I love you! I love you! } 
Oh! if I could only win yot to be my wife.”’ 

Mona drew back, trembling yet blushing. 

“ Yes, I love you,’ he answered, vehemently. 
“No wonder you draw back. I know I am ‘ 
not worthy of you. I do not expect anything. 
Bat I could not help telling you—” 

He broke off abruptly. 

“But ours has been mere friendship,” she 
said, timidly laying her hand on his arm; 
“ perhaps—certainly—nothing else.” 

“With me it is love,’ he repeated, lifting his 
head till he looked her full in the eyes. Mona, ; 
I know my heart too well.’”’ 





As he said that, proudly yet sadly, the whole ‘ 


She hesitated | 


truth seemed to dawn upon her. 


for only a moment. 
“You shall not go alone then, Willy,” she § 
“If you love ; 
: If you doubt. it,” laughingly, “ask Mrs. Hoyt 


* “Mona, darling, what can you mean?” He | 


said, softly, drawing closer to him. 
te so, I—I—will go with you.” 


spoke breathlessly. ‘ 


ing face, and wondering how she had ever been 
blind to his nobility, “that I have just found 
out I love you, Willy; and I will be your wife.” 

He caught her to his heart. 

“« Mona—Mona—my love!” he murmured. 

It is some years ago since this happened. 
William Mayland’s name has grown familiar to 
the public, and it will not be long, I think, before 
we hear of it in Congress. Mona, his wife, is 
oné of the most popular women in society, and 
Willy is one of the most brilliant and polished 
men. They are devoted to each other, and I 
never saw & more perfect match. 

‘Wasn't it too funny?’ says Mrs, Hoyt to her 
husband, “They hoodwinked me entirely. I 
thought they were only friends. Did you ever 
dream of anything else?’ 

“Of course, my dear,” says Leon, with true 
masculine arrogance. ‘I saw from the very first 
how it was going to end.”’ 

It was not until after the marriage that 
Willy heard who had really advanced the money 
for his law-studies. His wife stépped his eager 
thanks at once. i 

“No,” she said, “you owe’ me ne) thanks. 
But I, on the contrary, owe you reparation. 


how roundly I abused you—what a bear I 
called you—a Patagonian—the day before the 


*“T mean,” she said, smiling up into his glow- ‘accident, at my Five O’Crock Ta.” 





THE LAST NIGHT OF THE YEAR. 


BY ALEXANDER A. 


No more the shy arbutus blows 
Tn sheltered nooks in May. 

No more in June the dowy rose 
With fragrance floods the day. 


The wheat no longer waves a-field, 
Nor grapes with purple glow. 

November's leafless landscapes yield 
To drear December's snow. 





IRVINE. 


All night, against the window-pane, 
I hear the sleet and hail. 

All night the bare trees creak and strain, 
Careening in the gale, 


And over all, all down the coast 
The whit’ning breakers boom. 

And reeling on—torn—tempest*tossed— 
The Year drives to its doom. 





MY LOST LOVE. 


BY CHARLOTTE B&B, 


NELSON. 


ee) 


Turnover all the toil and weariness of life, 
T gaze with longing eyes acrom the years; 
1 reach imploring hands from out the etrife, 
And, grasping at thy love, lose all my fears, 


What though T give up all that makes life dear? 
What though my life for other lives is spent? 


Let but thy etrengthoning epirit still be near, 
If thou art with me, love, I am content. 


Oh, my lost love! I bow before thy ahrine, 
And, taking heart of grace, go bravely on ; 

For T shall clasp thee, aweet, and call thee nine, 
When all the bitterness of life is done, 








A DAUGHTER OF LILITH. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 412. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Dexe did not go to the hotel that evening. 
He knew that he could only see Eva Brentford 
surrounded by her group of admirers, foremost 
among whom would be Colonel Aukland, whose 
assiduities had so often wrung _ theart with 
jealous pain. 

After he had made a peetene of dining, he 
went forth again, and strayed away through the 
moonlight, his mind still in such a whirl that 
any sober reflection was out of the question. 
He had done that which, up'to the moment of 
entering her presence in the morning, he had 
been confident he should not do for a long, long 
time: he had told his love in those broken 
sentences, so rudely interrupted by the inoppor- 
tune intrusion of that troop. of silly girls. 

He had told his love, and she appeared neither 
startled nor offended. Oh, it seemed fairly pre- 
sumptuous to think this; 
true! He had seen the bright fiush which 
crossed her cheeks, the sudden glory which filled 
her eyes; she had been as direfully confused as 
he by the irruption of those tormenting creatures, 
Ah, could it be—did she care for him? 

During those earlier hours, his,mind dwelt } 


but it was true, it-was ; 


patience,” he added, “and listen to the whole 
story.’’ 

He had never ventured to hope, he wrote, that 
she regarded him with any other feeling than 
the.‘friendship which had been the pride of his 
life, until—until this day, when his great love 
overleaped all the barriers under which he had 
striven so hard to-confine it. But now—now! 
‘Even it he deceived himself completely as to the 
cause of her emotion, her womanly intuitions 
would ‘assuire her that he was not. blinded by 
arrogance or vanity—only led astray by the 
might of his affection. 

She must understand, too, he said, that his 

presumption did not go so far as to inspire the 
belief that she loved him; but only that the 
¢-purity and depth of his worship might give it 
’@ claim to consideration. 
He begged her, 1f indeed her heart gave any 
warning that its regard could ever deepen into 
a sentiment warmer than friendliness, to yield 
to its dictates, and vouchsafe him an opportunity 
to prove as worthy as mortal man could of the 
affection of a nature like hers. 

Whatever her decision, he would obey it un- 
complainingly, He meant to go away at once. 





wholly upon that blissful possibility, refusing } If she bade, he would even go without seeing 
to take in any other thought; but as he reached ; her, in spite of the suffering that sacrifice must 
his rooms, towards midnight, a recollection forced ; Seost. He only asked her to hold out the hope, 
itself upon him, strong and _troublous enough ; } if such were possible, that. he might return, when 
somewhat to disturb his joy. She was a great > by work and its achievement he should 
heiress, and he only a struggling artist, possess- ; have earned the right, and endeavor to win the 
ing neither money nor such prominence in his} crowning bliss of her love. 
profession as the world might have considered j He rose, the next morning, hopeful and confi- 
a compensation for that lack. +dent. She would not reject him, he said to 
Yet he had gone too far to retreat. How he } himself. She would accord the pledge he en- 
now blessed the excitement which had impelled treated. And, as he thought this, her image 
him irresistibly on. He must make his whole} rose before his sight, distinct and palpable as 
soul, however, clear in her sight. She, at least, when the tremulous beauty of her smile dizzied 
must not mistrust his motives. When he gained } his senses, and the glory of her eyes dazzled his 
sufficient calmness, he sat down and wrote her a } inmost soul. 
letter, therefore. The epistle sounded very bald { He called the landlady’s little son, and en- 
and blank as he read it over; but he could do} trusted the letter to his care, with strict orders 
no better, ‘Tt must stand,” he said, to take it himself up to Miss Brentford’s parlor, 
He told her the entire truth: That, when he} and place it in her own hands, 
appeared before her, he had no idea of revealing} He expected no answer, But he could not go 
his seoret; bat that his heart had cried out in | out until the emissary returned, He wantod the 


spite of liis will, “And now you must have} assurance that the lad had seen Miss Brentford, 
(520) 
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and fulfilled his directions in every particular. 
So he sat waiting, with his eyes on the clock. 
How slow the lad was! He had taken nearly 
an hour to do an errand which at most ought 
to have required but ten minutes. The truth was, 
that the faithless little wretch had met some 
seapegrace companion on the road, and was 
playing marbles in serene forgetfulness, with 
the missive still in his pocket. 

Or—oh, was it possible that Eva had detained 
the boy, meaning to send a reply at once? This 
idea held such joy that Teverick dared not dwell ; 
upon it. A response which must crush his, heart ; 
would not come so soon, he said. Her kindness } 
and generosity would make it a work of much } 
care and thought. She would deliberate over } 
each word—sofien the blow by every means her ; 
womanly delicacy could dictate. 

But he was mad, he said, with a revulsion of } 
feeling—a fool! The boy, perhaps, had executed ; 


; been left blinder and more stunned. 


tongue till I’m arsked, and I like to show the old 
lady she ain’t allays right, no more’n other 
folks,’ 

He disappeared, closing the door behind him 
with a bang which echoed through the house. 

Dene stood holding the precious treasure, 
scarcely daring to contemplate his own happiness, 
She had written—that meant hope, joy—ob, such 
bliss as never mortal knew before. 

He reverently kissed the envelope as he 
;opened it, and unfolded the daintily-written 
sheet. As he did so, an enclosure fell out. He 


picked this up, and stared incredulously at it 


—his own letter. 

Dene staggered back into a chair, A man 
flung from the sunshine of a vast height down 
into the depths of a dungeon could not have 
After what 
seemed to him hours, he found himself reading 
her epistle. The chamber was so dark that he 


his commission: had left the epistle, and was { could hardly see, He thought, in a dull stupefied 
loitering on his way. back. } way, that a sudden thunder-storm must have 

It was better to go in search of the lad; and} blackened the air. He could perceive the lines 
Teverick seized his hat, and had reached the ; traced on that page clearly enough, though they 
door, when he heard steps on the stairs and} burned his eyes like a flame, making an intoler- 
aloud knock. He had no breath left wherewith } able spot of light in the gloom. This was her 


bid his messenger enter; but the boy, un- } 
eled by the small ceremonies of polite life, ; 
His rap and his ; 


did not wait for permission. 
Appearance were simultaneous. 


_*I gin it to her,” he cried, thrusting his sandy 


reply : 

‘Having said what you did, yesterday, you 
assure me that you feel yourself bound to con- 
tinue. So far I read your letter, but no further. 

“T regret, for your sake, that you should have 


head, decorated with a battered straw hat, in at } followed up your first presumption in so bold a 


the door. 3 fashion. Had you refrained, I might later have 
“TI am much obliged,”” Dene managed to say; ‘ brought myself to excuse it as a mere expression 
“T hope Miss Brentford was well?” ; of the exaggerated gallantry which the vanity of 
“Wal, I didn’t think to arsk,’’ he admitted, ; your sex seems to suppose a woman must regard 
rather regretfully, fearing that his neglect might ‘ as a compliment, instead of an impertinence. I 
cause his expected reward to be accompanied by regret your unwarrantable unpardonable offense, 
areproof; then he added, as a sort of atonement : } for my own sake—you have deprived me of a 
“ But she didn’t tell me she wasn’t—and anyhow | friend—a great loss, 
she looked as bright as a pewter button.” “An unexpected summons calls my aunt and 
“Oh, here’s half a dollar for you,’’ cried ; myself away from here, this evening; I am glad 
Teverick, disgusted by the coarse comparison, | that I shall be spared the pain of encountering 
and too agitated to remember that he was bestow- { you at present, and I trust that a little manly 
ing a largess scarcely in keeping with the } compunction will cause you to defer any meeting 
resources of a young artist who meant to be} between us as long as possible. 
severely economical. 


If such must 
; ever take place, let it be owing to accident—not 
“And here’s your letter,” rejoined Benjamin, } } deliberate intention on your part. Farewell.’ 
entering the room with a jump, flinging an envel-; And Teverick, before this moment, had believed 
ope on the table, and clutching the money held he knew what suffering meant. He was conscious 
tealy in Dene’s shaking hand, of thinking that, amid the dull stupor which sue- 

“A letter? Why didn’t you say so?” he | ceeded the excruciating agony roused by the 
exclaimed, feeling as if the boy had been there } perusal of that cruel stinging letter. The thunder. 
on endless while, concealing his treasure. } bolt had fullon, Fate, in its relentless ferocity, 

“Wal, you didn’t arak it I had one,’ Benja- had preserved his life, hut the shock had smitten 
tain replied, in the tone of a person unjustly } the world of his hopes in twain, and crushed his 
blamed. ‘Mother says I can’t never hold my } heart under its ruins, 
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Intense as was Teverick Dene’s wretchedness, 
it found its parallel in the misery of the woman 
who had penned those terrible lines. When Eva 
Brentford crept away to her room on the previous 
evening, after witnessing that scene in the wood 


yaa 


Naturally, ‘in her astonishaient at tliis unex- 
pected decision, Mrs. Brentford drove Eva nearly 
frantié by questions; but Eva would only say 
that somiething very painful had occurred—some- 
thing Wich she could not relate then. Only she 


between Lil Hawthorne and Dene, it seemed to ; must Mi¥e the place, the next day at latest. If 
her aunt did hot wish to hurry off, she could 
Gdbily “journey home under the care of her 


her that if she might only lie down on her bed 
and die, it would be the one merey heaven could 
show. 

Only a few hours after this man had allowed a 


Mé#) Brentford forbore to torment her niece 


passionate avowal to escape his lips—an avowal { further, and declared her entire rendiness to 


uttered with such earnestness that she could no 
more dream of doubting his sincerity than she 
could of questioning God’s goodness—she saw him 
kissing another woman’s ‘hands: speaking, it was 
evident from Lil Hawthéfe’s' “answer, words as 
eager and passionate as ‘thosé which had made 
such angelic music in her own ears only a little 
time before. 

He had destroyed not only her beautiful 
dream, but he had shaken her faith in humanity. 





depart. She felt confident that she understood 
what was the matter. Sore tnwise man among 
the party’ had put his hopes to the test and 
failed. But she was far from suspecting that 
Teverick Dene was the unfortunate person. 

The old lady went downstairs to inform their 
friends of this sudden change of plan, a business 
letter she lad just received serving as a reason 
for their desertion of the party. 

Lil Hawthorne heard the tidings, and, while 


If such baseness could ‘exist under an exterior ; the others were expressing their disappointment, 
like his, where was she to look: for honesty and } she thought: 

truth? He was the coarsest vilest flirt, or he “Tt is Eva’s doing; she is furious with 
had been attracted by her wealth, and meant to} Teverick. Well, I have paid her out neatly: 
secure it. Either hypothesis proved hitn a vil- I said I would.” 

lain. There was no excuse—none. Put the best: Then she joined the conversation, and speedily 
construction possible on his conduct—even admit } settled matters. Kitty Ransom and the other 
that he actually cared for her personally: why, ; girls would remain under the chaperonage of 
the affection of such a nature was an insult—a her mother, and the gentlemen, of course, must 
fop capable of going direct from her presence to ; agree to stop also. It would look heartless to 
whisper gallant speeches to the first coquette as } continue their pleasure-trip under the circum- 
vapid as himself whom he chanced to encounter stances—the weather was too hot for railway- 
—of kissing her two hands with lips which still ; traveling, the hotel very comfortable: they must 
retained the echo of the loving avowals he had } all stay—and, as usual, she forced everybody to 
uttered to her—to her, Eva Brentford ! agree to her proposal. 

He had done her the deepest wrong ® man; The train which Mrs. Brentford and her niece 
could do a proud woman—he had degraded her ; were to take did not leave till the following noon, 
in her own eyes. She had loved him; had beén ; and, in the morning, as Eva sat in her room 
weak enough, blind enough, to love a creature so } wondering what pretext she could find for getting 
miserable and fickle; she, who had possessed § rid of the girls, whose incursion might moment- 
such faith in the unerringness of her intuitions. ; arily be expected, Teverick Dene’s messenger 
She was punished as well through her vanity as 3 arrived with that letter. 
her pride. A shadow of the scorn with which } Eva recognized the writing on the envelope. 
she regarded him recoiled upon her own soul. Her impulse was to send it back with the seal 

unbroken; but no! she would not, she said to 
CHAPTER VII. herself. She would read the missive. If it con- 

Eva retained shut in her room until her aunt } tained fresh falsehoods, contempt must help to 
came to tell her that Colonel Aukland had j restore her strength, so sadly weakened by the 
received a letter announcing his mother’s dan- dreadful vigil of the past night. 
getous illness. Of course, he must start at once. } Yes, the reading his letter would so fully rouse 
He put the yacht ‘at their disposition. Would j her pride, that she should be able to put even bis 
Eva liko to continue the excursion? No, no! } memory aside when she did the epistle he dared 


They must go away too: go immediately. Mrs. 
Hawthorne had arrived a few days previous; the 
girls could remain under her charge. But they 
two must go. 


to insult her by sending. She unfolded the sheet ; 
but, after glancing at the commencement, she 
laid it down. No need to go further—she had 
accomplished her purpose, That arrogant impu- 
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dent opening-paragraph kindled such rage and 
scorn in her soul, that she believed no other 
feeling was left. All else—-weakness, regret, 
min—had been as suddenly shriveled to nothing- 
ness in the intense heat of her anger as leaves 
would be, flung upon living coals, 

" Bhe bade the boy wait in the hall, and seated 
herself, and wrote that cruel answer, telling her 
heart she was already calm—perfectly calm. Even 
anger had died out, she said—he was beneath such 
qotion: she felt only cold dignified contempt, 


He felt no surprise, as many men would have 
done, because she had failed to love him. He 
did not revile her pride and arrogance as others 
might, on account of that harsh condemnation ; 
he only recognized that she whom he had deemed 
an angel was a mere woman, after all. He 
excused the haughty cruelty of her language 
by saying that she had been so often wooed for 
the sake of her money, that she had grown sus- 
picious, and, having no affection for him, she had 
judged his avowal by the result of her many sad 





Half an hour after Eva had sent, her resp " 
Mrs. Brentford slipped on the stairs, and sprained 
her ankle. Of course, it was necessary to defer 
their journey; but Eva shut herself up, and 
made her aunt's accident an* excuse for seeing 
none of her friends. 

That day passed. The succeeding night passed. 
A fresh dawn broke. Teverick Dene found him- 
self still alive—alive. He actually wondered 
thereat, as the young often do when fate smites 
their hearts for the first time with its awful 
thunderbolts. But he was alive, and he must live ; 
and even amid his agony the sirong proud soul 
within cried audibly, as Christian legends tell 
us a voice from heaven cried to an heroic martyr 
when he entered the arena and confronted the 
lions: ‘‘Polycarp, acquit thyself like a man,” 
Hope had died in the tempest; aspirations had 
lost their glory; present and future were alike 
barren; but he must live, he must do his part— 
make existence worthy: ‘Acquit thyself like 
& man.” 

Solitude, time to repose, he must have. The 
bravest knight that ever bore red-cross banner 
among the hosts of the infidel had to pause and 
rest when exhausted by conflict; the blood had 
to be stanched, space given for the wounds to 
heal: but there was no shame in that. Teverick 
Dene had fought his battle, and was wounded 
nigh unto death. But he would live, and life 
should be worth the living. 

Several times visitors inquired for him; but 
he saw no one. He was suffering, and needed 
quiet. Having given that explanation to his 
landlady, he did not open his door again. 

On this new morning, a note came from Lil 
Hawthorne. She wished particularly to see him, 
the said. So he wrote a few lines, to say that 
he should doubtless be able to go out by evening, 
and would call on her, But he had no intention, 
nevertheless, of visiting her or any of his gay 
light-hearted acquaintances. 

Tt was a slight comfort, if the word could 
apply to any of his sensations, that Eya Brentford 
Was far away. She need have no fear; he would 
take good heed that they did not meet again. 








experi Nevertheless, he said, her inability 
to distinguish between falsehood and truth proved 
that her intuitions were less delicate, her nature 
less elevated, than he had believed. She was a 
mere woman, not an angel. 

Late in the afternoon, he went downstairs, 
meaning to take a boat and go out rowing; but, 
as he reached the street-door, he encountered his 
landlady’s son, playing a solitary game of marbles 
on the steps. 

‘‘Land’s sake, Mr. Dene, why didn’t you 
toddle off with the rest of the city-folks?’’ he 
demanded, without pausing in his sport. ‘‘ Look 
sharp, else you'll step on my biggest ally, 
They’ ve all drove over to Shaddock’s farm—they 
have—but they kind o’ forgot to arsk me to jine 
the party: and great Jemima! how them gals’ll 
lay into the cream and peaches! Do you know, 
I believe gals is holler all the way down—I do 
indeed.” 

The boy seemed inclined to pursue the subject, 
but Dene passed on, too weary to be amused by 
the lad’s physiological speculations. Since he 
was secure from meeting any of his friends, Tey- 
erick decided to go to the wood. He should thus 
escape even so much companionship as must have 
been involved in his proposed boating-expedition, 
since his broken arm would not permit him to use 
the oars. 

When he reached the heart of the grove, he sat 
down on a fallen tree-trunk and drifted into an 
aimless reverie, so deep that he did not hear the 
footsteps which approached, and was fairly 
startled when a loud sweet whistle sounded 
close by, and a familiar voice followed it in 
merry greeting: 

“Oh, here you are, young man, hidden away 
like a modest partridge. Don’t look so much as 
if you expected to be shot, and rather wanted it 
over, because that is not complimentary.”’ 

Teverick sprang up, with difficulty repressing 
an exclamation of annoyance. It was bad enough 
to be intruded upon; but that it should be Lil 
Hawthorne, of all created mortals, who had dis- 
covered him, seemed downright irony on the part 


; of destiny. 
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CHAPTER VITI. 

For once in her life, Miss Hawthorne had 
herself experienced a strong desire to taste the 
freedom of solitude. What ‘ailed her she did not 
know, and somehow she shrank from trying to 
discover. 

When she saw Dene in the distance, she felt 
inclined to retreat ; but some impulse urged her 
on against her will. As she got near enough to 
see his face distinetly, worn and seamed by suf- 
fering, as if he haf endured a terrible illness 
since she parted from him almost in that precise 
spot, ® pang, nearer akin to remorse than Lil was 
willing to believe herself capable of, disturbed the 
even current of her healthy pulses. 

Lil had already this day endured similar pangs 
in a lesser degree, when she chanced to catch 
momentary glimpses of Eva Brentford; but had 
obstinately refused to admit their existence. 

“Nonsense,” she had said to herself, “ what's 
the use of setting matters straight so soon? I 
might as well have left ‘them alone. Let her 
suffer. It will do her good, and tame that 
unbounded pride of hers a little: after all, she’s 
a lucky crenture to have such a heavenly peignoir 
to suffer in.’’ 

But it was different with Teverick, whom 


hot place, and made the little demons skip too— 
Orpheus, to be sure—”’ 

“T thought you had all gone on some expedi- 
tion. I didn’t expect to meet a soul here,” he 
broke in. 

‘You mean you hoped not to,” retorted Lil, 
* Gracious, how down in the mouth you look, and 
actually white about the gills. Why, I do believe 
your excuse was not a sham. You have had a 
bad night—a regular Walpurgis, witch’s sabbat 
kind of thing—what did you eat for supper?” 

In her effort to hold firm to her malicious reso- 
lution, which weakened perilously as she studied 
his countenance, she indulged in more reckless 
slang than ustal, hoping to provoke him to a 
reproof whereat she could take offense. But he 
only answered in the tired voice that burt her 
' strangely : 

“Yes, I had a bad night.” 

‘Goodness! You look as pale as if you'd 
spent it watching an interesting and beloved 

aunt, as Eva Brentford spent hers,’’ cried Lil, 
“T—I thought Miss Brentford had gone,” Tev- 
} erick exclaimed, 

“She hasn’t, though, Yesterday, when it was 
time for the train, Aunty Brentford took it into 
i her wise head to throw herself downstairs and 








she really liked as she might a handsome clever } break several of her arms and legs; at least, she 


brother, in spite of his disregard of her friend- } sprained her ankle, and had to have her remains 


ship. } picked up in a basket and laid in bed; and Saint 

She thought, at first, to rush back to the hotel, } Eva is quite in her element, putting the pieces 
tell Eva the truth, and bring her out to console the S together again, and playing the Good Samaritan 
poor fellow, who she knew had written the proud { sister of charity, and doing her duty by her rela 


damsel a love-letter, for she had herself encount- ; tive, till I suppose the dear old lady hates her,” 


ered the landlady’s son on the stairs, the morning 
he brouglit the missive. 

But Lil shook off the impulse as resolutely as 
a saint might some evil temptation, and said to 
herself : 

“T won’t be such a blessed fool. I’m not going 
to grow goody-goody, and develop a conscience, 
No well-organized animal has one. 
tion that ails me—nothing else—I ate too much 
curry at luncheon. No, I vowed to be even with 
Miss Eva, and I will. She prides herself on 
keeping her word. So do I.” Accordingly she 
resolved to attract his attention. 

So she began to whistle, aware that this so-called 
unfeminine accomplishment—I wonder why, 
since it is sweeter than any singing—always 
roused his indignation. Then, as he started to 
his feet, she cried: 

“Matthew, Mark, and all the rest of the 
family—how you frightened me! TI didn’t see 
you till my whistling made you skip, as some- 
body's lute did the sheep—Cicero’s, was. it ?— 
no, the man in the opera, that went down into the 


It is indiges- } 


; “T—I'm sorry to hear of Mrs. Brentford's 
accident,’ stammered Dene. “I hope it is not 
; serious.” 
‘You may be sure it isn’t. She is tougher 
$ than a crocodile; so is her niece. Pride makes 
; them so,’ replied Lil, and began to whistle 
: again. 
“‘T believe I shall be best. off at home,” said 
} Dene, shrinking from the keen gaze of her black 
} eyes, and the forced hard smile upon her red 
lips. The tortures of the Inquisition could not 
have forced the girl to admit, even to herself, the 
; full extent of the distress his appearance caused 
her; but, to hide her trouble, she was obliged to 
take refuge in downright daring bravado. 
“You'll be no such thing,” she cried. ‘ You're 
not going, either; not if I have to hold you by 
main force. You are to stop here and amuse 
me. Iam tired of my own society. The men, 
like the muffs men always are, vowed it wouldn't 
be decent to be merry while Saint Eva was nurs- 
ing her aunt. But it was just an excuse to get 
$ off and play poker. I know them.” 
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“Qh, why don’t you go and play poker too?” 
rroaned Dene, driven beyond the last vestige of 

-restraint by her chatter. 

- « Because they didn’t ask me. Now never say 
Tm not frank. But sit down again—you can’t 
go. Don’t try to humbug me with talk about 
wanting to get home. You mean to rush to the 
hotel, and try to have a peep at Queen Eva. But 
it would be useless. You couldn’t see her.” 

“T don’t want to!”’ he retorted, his nerves so 

ed and lacerated by her persecutions, that 

hardly knew what he said. ‘What do you 
speak of her for? I wish you would never men- 
tion her name.”’ 

“Hello!’* exclaimed Lil, with a prolonged 
whistle, which made Teverick’s fingers tingle 
with a desire to choke her. ‘Ah, you've had a 
blow-up. She has thrown you over. You spoke 
too soon, Tevy—I warned you to be careful— 
at least, I know I meant to.” 

“It was all Dene could do to keep from answer- 
ing her impertinence as it deserved. She per- 
geived the effort, and it amused her to see how 
her coarseness shocked him. Yet at the same 


time, odd medley that she was, she felt ashamed 
that her acting should be good enough to deceive 
him. She was angered, too, at his not observing 
that she too suffered, and, above and beyond all, 


#0 bilterly sorry for the pain which she was 
determined not to assuage. 

“T am not fit for society,” he said, abruptly. 
"TI will bid you good-day, Miss Hawthorne.” 

“Oh, no, you won't,”’ she cried, catching his 
arm. ‘There, there, Teverick, I won't tease you, 
I premised you I would not; but habit is strong, 
I forgot for a minute; but I'll remember.” 

“Well, if you choose to put up with my 
stupidity, of course I must be grateful,’”’ he said, 
endeavoring to speak playfully. 

“T told you not to be a humbug,” she retorted. 
“You are not the least ill. You are only hipped, 
my boy. Snap your fingers at Minerva Brent- 
ford and all her ridiculous sex.” 

“Mention her name again, and I will go 
away |’ he exclaimed, if possible growing whiter, 
his eyes wilder with pain. Then he got his senses 
back enough to realize his rudeness, and added: 
“T really beg your pardon, Miss Hawthorne !’’ 

“Trash!” said she, beginning to laugh from 
sheer dread that she should burst into tears, the 
spasm of suffering which crossed his face so agon- 
ized her. ‘ Well, I won't talk about the saint. 
I'll tell you this, Teverick, for your instruction : 
All women are flirts—all women are liars.”’ 

“You make me ashamed for you,’’ he cried, 
"Tt is not true; and you, a woman, ought to 
blush to say it.” 





“T’ve forgotten how,’’ she said, with another 
hysterical laugh. ‘‘ What I say is perfectly true. 
You'll live to find it out, Flirts and liars.”’ 

Yet she was bitterly ashamed, though she found 
a sort of comfort in pouring forth this unwom- 
anly diatribe against her sex, condemning herself 
so utterly in her coarse verdict. Oh, she was so 
sorry for him, so sorry; but she would not speak. 


In order to justify her resolve, she told her con- 


science that she dared not; if she revealed the 
truth, Eva, in her fury, would try to ostracize her 
from society. No, the pair must find out for 
themselves that only a misconception kept them 
apart. She would not own she had done the 
work deliberately, 

“Why aren’t you smoking?’ 
“You'll be twice as comfortable.”’ 

He obeyed mechanically, sitting down on the 
log beside her. She sat mute for a few instants, 
still fighting her battle against her own soul, till 
she grew afraid of the silence, 

“You look better already. Oh, there’s noth- 
ing like a weed. I should smoke myself, only it 
makes my mouth sore,” she cried, 

“Why won't you own the truth,’’ said he, 
impatiently, ‘(and admit that, wild as you are, 
you do not choose to pass certain limits ?”’ 

As he glanced up, he had seen in her face such 
sympathy for his suffering, that, though it irked 
him a little, he felt grateful, and his bruised aching 
heart softened towards her, 

‘‘ Because it wouldn't be true, and I only tell 
lies when there’s something to gain, or somebody 
to punish,’’ she cried, savagely, ‘I'd stop at 
nothing—nothing. The worse things look, the 
more I enjoy doing them.” 

‘*Oh, do please stop,’”’ he pleaded. ‘You said 
you would not tease me, and such talk does.’’ 

‘«Bless me! A body would suppose you really 
liked me,”’ 

“T am not rich enough in friends to be able 
to throw friendship away,’’ he answered, “and 
you offered me yours.” 

But you detest me. Well, no, that’s too 
strong. My feminine vanity can’t go so far. 
But you disapprove, and that’s more trying.” 

‘Indeed I do,” he replied, and this time had 
no inclination to offer any excuse for his blunt 
remark. 

Lil threw her head back, clapped her hands, 
and shrieked with laughter, afraid lest her merri- 
ment should change suddenly to shrieks of pnin. 

“You're a trump, Teveriék,”’ she cried, her 
nervous misery quadrupling her recklessness. 
“TI vow, if I were rich, I’d marry you in spite 
of yourself.” 

“Well, you are not,” said he, with o shiver, 


she asked. 
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and speaking in a tone of such devout gratitude 
that she laughed louder than ever; and yet his 
words stung her as no open reproof had ever done. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Sur had made a new discovery even as she 
spoke; she was not in love with Teverick Dene; 
but, if circumstances had permitted, she could 


have loved him. Then came another thought: ;, 


If this embryo affection could have been warmed 
into life by love on his side, it might have 
rendered her a very different woman. 


To be loved—to love—to be respected, honored / 


—to have a home free from make-shifts and pre- 
tense: almost for the first time in the experience 
of the wayward ill-trained girl, a vision of the 
sweetness and peace of an existence like that 
rose hurriedly before her. She was startled— 
staggered. This sudden glimpse of such unknown 
possibilities in her nature gave her a feeling as 
if she had just developed a new soul, to which 
she was an entire stranger. 

She jumped up from the log, and said quickly: 

**Come down to the shore, Teverick: the stroll 
will do us both good. You can talk artistic 
flummery about the sunset, and I can laugh at 
you: that will give occupation to the pair of us.’’ 

They passed through the grove, which ended 
on one side in sparse groups of stunted pine- 
trees not far from the beach, and afterwards 
wandered on along the sands till, skirting the 
cliffs, they reached the spot. where Teverick had 
a few days before found Eva Brentford. 

Lil talked almost incessantly—more outrageous 
nonsense than he had ever heard even from her 
lips—and, when not talking, she whistled or 
sang airs from. opera-bouffes of doubtful pro- 
priety, forcing herself each moment into added 
recklessness; yet all the while her fiercely- 
battled remorse grew more bitingly importunate, 
and ever and anon glimpses of that impossible 
future rose with tantalizing distinctness. 

The sun was setting. The sea spread out a 
broad sheet of rainbow-tints beneath the gorgeous 
sky. The waves laughed and danced. The sea- 
gulls called each other as they circled through 
the air. All was buoyant life and gladness, save 
in the hearts of those two. 

They stopped near the foot of one of the cliffs, 
Lil had relapsed into silence for some moments. 
Relieved by the quiet, Teverick stood gazing forth 


across the sea, watching the billow® leap and shine. ‘ 


In a few instants, fil’s voice had ceased to tor- 
ment his ears, and he forgot her presence as com- 
pletely as if she had not been near him. 
Suddenly he heard her call his name from a 
distance. He turned, and saw her far up the 


wennne 


cliff, She had left the rugged path, and was 
moving towards a ridge, below which the descent 
grew steeper and steeper, till for many feet it 
presented an almost perpendicular wall of rock, 
smooth and bald, saye where here and there a 
clump of juniper-bushes had lodged. 

**Go back!’’ Dene shouted, ‘Go back!” 

She laughed in gay mockery. 

** Now I know how a chamois feels,’’ she cried, 
‘and it’s delightful. I see a plant I must have.” 

Not that she cared for it, but she wanted to 
frighten him: and the possibility of danger was 
just then an agreeable excitement. 
¢ Go back, go back, I say,” he ordered, imperi- 
ously, 

“TI won't! Don’t come. You can’t, though: 
for you couldn’t get up without the use of two 
hands; and one of yours, you know, is lame.”’ 

A glance at the path showed that he could not, 
and expostulations, he knew, would only increase 
her recklessness, But indeed she probably ran 
no risk: it was looking at her from so far below 
which made her position seem perilous. But did 
go mad a creature, or one so intolerably exasper- 
; ating, ever exist? Yet, while thinking this, 
Teverick felt better disposed towards her than 
usual. He told himself that, under all her 
hardness, all her faults, she possessed sterling 
qualities, which a different education might have 
developed into great virtues, Lil had reached 
the ridge, and leaned over to pluck her trophy; 
but the roots were so vigorous, and clung so 
tightly into the crevices, that they resisted her 
efforts. 

‘Don’t: it isn’t safe,” urged Dene. 
thing go.” 

“T shan’t give up now,” she cried. 
it in a minute.” 

She sat down, in order to bring herself nearer 
her prize. Suddenly Teverick saw her slip. 
clutch at a sapling, miss her hold, and then— 
horror of horrors !—slide slowly over the ledge. 

She uttered no sound, though she realized her 
peril in all its fullness. She should strike against 
the rocks at the bottom, she knew. The full 
meant death. She must die, and leave the wrong 
‘she had done unrighted. This was her one 
thought, in that awful moment. 

She heard distinctly the groan of terror and 
anguish that Dene uttered. She saw him rush 
¢ frantically towards the cliff, canght the gleam of 
the waves, the glory of the sky, felt herself still 
sinking slowly downwards—down to death, and 
her very voice gone, so that, when she strove to 
shriek the truth into his ears, she could not 
articulate a syllable. 

Now her course gained fresh impetus: faster, 
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sister, she went; and, at the bottom, death was 
her—-death! And, in the life com- 
into these brief instants, Lil Hawthorne 
bered that in all her days she shad scarcely 
thought of death, or what it meant, She was 
not frightened. She had none of the sensations 
which might have been expected to fill her mind. 
She was only gazing at Teverick through what 
looked an @ndless distance, conscious that she 
could have loved him, recollecting that she had 
wrecked his future, and that she must die and 
leave the truth unspoken, 

She shut her eyes. She was going now with 
dizzying rapidity: faster—always faster. Then 
suddenly some unseen hand seemed to grasp her, 
and check her progress. The skirt of her gown 
had caught against a mass of sturdy junipers, 
and the stout woolen fabric supported the strain 
of her weight, and would for a while at least. 

“Catch hold of them,”’ she heard Teverick 
shout. ‘Rest a little, then let yourself slip. 
You are so near down now, there will be no 
danger. I can catch you.” 

@ put both hands behind her, and clenched 
the Dranches with all her force. She got her 
yoice back, too, and called: 

“Don’t try to catch me. You shan’t. You 
will burt your arm. Get away. I can jump.” 

At the same instant, Eva Brentford appeared 
swiftly around the corner of the cliff, crying: 
“Slide, Lil, slide. We can catch you!” 

It was from no act of volition that Lil obeyed. 
She would have jumped then if she could, at 
whatever risk; but the skirt of her dress gave 
way.» With the presence of mind which she had 
shown from the first, she seized in turn each 
bush that came within reach, and so retarded the 
swiftness of her descent. Ina few instants, she 
landed at the bottom, where Eva and Teverick 
were ready with extended arms, and kept her from 
striking her head against the rocks. 

Lil slid slowly from their hold, and sank on 
the ground, covering her face with hor hands. 
“You are safe—safe !’’ Eva cried. 

But Lil did not stir. 

“Are you hurt?’ Dene demanded. 

“No,” she answered, hoarsely. 
minute. Let me alone.” 

They thought she was sick and dizzy from the 
shock; overcome, too, by the sense of safety. 
They stood with their faces averted from one 
mother, gazing at her in silence. She was out 
of danger, and now both could feel the personal 
agony which wrung their souls. 

Suddenly Lil rose to her feet and confronted 
them 


“Wait a 


“Why don’t you look at each other?’ she 
Vor. LXXXVI.—384. 





cried,, ‘*Oh, what fools you are. 
always are fools,” 

She was white as death. Her eyes blazed like 
coals of fire, 

“I’m going to tell,’ she continued, before 
either could speak. ‘I don’t know what you 
will do to me, But it’s no matter.”’ 

“Lil, Lil!’ cried Eva, “‘ what do you mean ?” 

“You've quarreled, It was my fault. I did 
it.’’ She went on slowly now, but without hesi- 
tation: “I was angry with Eva, and wanted to 
pay her off. I heard what you said to her, the 
other day, Teverick, I was in the next room— 
not there to listen—but I did. “That night—in 
the wood—I saw you coming, Eva. I told Tev- 
erick I wanted to be friends, and help him with 
you. I insisted that he should kiss my hands. 
I called out that rubbish to make you believe he 
was making love to me, ‘There, I’ve told!’ 

She turned and walked swiftly away across the 
sands. For a moment the pair stood dumb— 
stupefied: then Eva made a movement as if to 
follow. 

‘« Eva!” cried Teverick. 

She looked back at him. He was holding out 
his uninjured arm. He did not know it. Before 
she knew, she had flung herself into it, and lay 
sobbing on his breast. 


Good people 


EPILOGUE. 

‘So you see,” continued the narrator, ‘that 
your daughter of Lilith, after all, had a human 
heart in her bosom. She may not belong to as 
high a type as the heroine of the story, but 
she is not utterly bad—not altogether hopelessly 
cruel and malicious.” 

“No,’’ said the other, watching the smoke of 
his cigar rise, ring after ring, into the air; ‘but 
still she has the blood of Lilith, not that of Eve, 
in her. For the latter stands for all that is good 
and noble in womanhood ; while the former repre- 
sents the evil strain of the blood: the sly, treach- 
erous, cunning, malicious women we see every- 
where. The old Rabbinical legend is right: there 
was a snake-woman ; and she has left her taint 
in some of the sex.” 

“But who,can be more admired than Miss 
Hawthorne? As you see her now, she is greatly 
improved: she is not so loud in manner or style. 
I think her conduct at the last, towards Eva, par- 
tially regenerated her. Certainly, as a society- 
belle, she reigns*riumphant, especially since she 
unexpectedly inherited the fortune of an uncle, 
whe went to India, and was thought dead, till he 
came back and made her his heiress. She does 
not any longer have to stoop to the little mean- 
nesses of her earlier life. Every way she is 
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AND PETER’S SON. 
BY MES. VIRGINIA SHEFFEY-HALLER. - 
Tue mother ponders o’er the change A feud made thee thy cousin’s foe— 
In Minnie May ; for, sure, ‘tis strange Nay, nay, thou must not check me, Joe, 
How diffrent is her daughter! Though hard "twill be to bear it! 
For winsome is'the sunny face 


Where smiling gleams the dimples chase; 
Her slender form is clothed with grace, 
Her voice like laughing water. 


The father, too, is full of thought, 
And wonders what the change has wrought, 
When through the house quite early, 
As dawn comes in where shadows throng, 
Is heard a bird-like matin-song, 
And sweetest music all day long 
Reproves the spirit surly. 


He sees her so well dressed appear, 
He, troubled, askew his wife: “My dear, 
What buried pot of money 
Has Minnie found, and where? That she 
Without applying once to me 
So wellarrayed tan always be, 
So fashionably bonnie? 


“ And what support from miser’s hoard 
Have we, that our long frugal board 
"Doth show such dainties cunning? 
And tell me, too, what magic’ brings, 
As if on unseen fairies’ wings, 
Embroideries and pretty things? 
And yet there is no dunning,” 


He asks, besides: “ What doth it mean 
When now in stylish suit she’s seen 

Over the threshold gliding; 
‘Whom goeth she to meet, pray tell, 
With eyes so bright from Hope's glad spell— 
I cannot apprehension quell— 

Is Love behind this hiding?” 


“ Well, pa,” she said, “she takes a book, 
For whicn a2: others she forsook— 
Tis one of fairest seeming. 
And o’er its pages she doth pore 
As Magi conning occult lore ; 
Or miners finding golden ore, 
Her face with pleasure beaming! 


“From early morn till evening late, 
She’s busy seeking to create, 

From lessons it hath taught her, 
The marvels that upon each page 
Inspire her fancy to engage— 

Nice dishes, fashions all the rage, 

She learns them all, our daughter! 


“Yet more than this I must betray, 
Though sad—ah, sad indeed’s the day 
That brings me to declare it. 
Thou know’st how, many years ago, 


“But ‘tis my duty to reveal 


Yes, from us both would cover! 
I fear great mischief hath been done; 
No doubt the dameel’s heart is won— 
And ‘tis thy cousin, Peter’s son, 

Will prove to be her lover!” 


The father says, with frowning brow, 
And cheeks with anger burning. 
“TI tell thee, wife, that nevermore 
Shall Minnie come within that door, 
By help of fiend, or magic lore, 
Or parent’s trait’rous yearning !” 


She answered: “Give not anger voice! 

Remember how we made our choice. 
My dear, be very tender 

With her who is our only one! 

Asleep, when busy day is done, 


No grief, oh, heaven, send her!” 
dot 
{She went on, still in anxious tono: 
_ “Oh, pa, just think, were we alone! 
Give up your opposition. 
*Twould be to us a starless night 
If she, ‘our aged life’s delight, 
Should suffer sorrow’s fatal blight— 
Don’t risk that sad condition !” 


Here comesour daughter—not alone! 
Thy words are fitly spoken. 
E’en Peter’s son shall welcome be— 


Onur darling child shall never see, 
By. us, her bright hopes broken.” 


All radiant is the rosy face— 
What is the source of pleasure? 
A stalwart lover meets her sire, 
And cordial hands seem ne’er to tire 
In friendly grip. Lovels jeweled lyre 
Grows tuneful with joy’s measure ! 


But Minnie’s eye still brighter grows, 

As back a pictured page shé throws, 
And gazes on it coyly. 

For, though in courtship there is fun, 

The mail has brought her “ Peterson”! 

She cries: “Oh, what a lovely one! 
What patterns fora d’oyley |” 
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improved. I suppose you will admit that even }They detect the snake-woman amid all her 
glamor, and ‘shiver lest the blood should break 
Vet rio one. marries her” said the other, {out again some day. 
shaking his head. “The men are afraid’ of her. 


Oh, no: give me a 
daughter of Eve, not A Davaurer or Lis.” 


What she, our daughter, would conceal— 


“What, hath she gone to meet him now?” 


“I’ve heard her murmur: ‘Peter's. son’— 


“Hush, wife,” he said, “and cease thy moan, 
The fend shall from our hearthstone flee! 


Then Minnie comes with quickened pace, 
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‘hold upon his sister’s hand. “You shall never 





THREE CHRISTMAS. EVES. 


BY ELLA WHEELER-WILCOX. 








I. They walked’ along’ together, hand in hand, 

Tue great organ surged out its glorious strains, ; looking at the shop-windows, which were now 
arid the voices of the choir swelled into a grand } filled with ‘holiday-goods. For it was the day 
Christmas-anthem of praise. Two children paused : before Christmas, and the city was bright with 
én the snowy walk outside the church edifice, ; its festive displays. They paused at last before 
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and listened. ‘a window in which hing the cunningest hood in 
“Tt must be nice in there,” said the little girl. ; the world. 
“T would like to go in.” “Oh, Albert,’’ cried Alice, “isn’t that a lovely 


“Oh, no, no,’ " pnswered her brother, dtewing ; hoot? So rich, and bright, and warm-looking, — 
her hand closde ‘in his; ‘‘not in these ragged ; with all that fluffy red wool and those cunning 
dothes: people would laugh at us. See: there ; Bows of ribbon. How I wish I could have it. 
they come; and how grandly they dress.” $ Wouldn’t it look nice on me?’ And she turned 
A boy and girl, who seemed to be brother and ‘up her pretty brown faée, with a coquettish 
sister like themselves, and near their own age, ; glance in the dark eyes. 
passed so close that their garments almost; “ It would look just beautiful wpon you,” 
brushed. } responded Albert ; ‘and, Alice, let's go in and 
“Did you see the fur upon his coat ?’’ whis- } price it. Maybe I can buy it for you. I have 
pered the boy. <‘TIt was just like that in the ; seventy-five cents saved up.” ai : 
store-window we saw yesterday. I know a boy Alice’s face brightened. ¥ i 
who runs errands there sometimes, and he says ; «But you mustn’t spend that for ‘me,’ she 
such fur is ten dollars a yard. Wat's the kind 3 sila “Not all of it. You need a new cap 
of people who: go to that church, Alice.” 3 yo , more than I need a hood. You have to 
“And the little girl wore a seal-skin, afid she } go ott in the cold so much more than I do.’’ 
was no bigger than I am,” was the reply. $ «Never mind me,” he responded, lightly, as he 
“Didn't she look sweet? Oh, I wish I could { opened the shop-door. “I’m a boy, and tough, 


wear a seal-skin.”’ you know. Boys can stand cold, and it doesn’t 
Her brother drew the chapped little Imnd : matter how we look. But girls—well, girls ought 
closer in his own. : always to look just as nice as they can. I never 


“You shall, one day, Alice,” he said; “you } saw a girl look too nice to please my eye yet.” 
shall, if I live. I will be a rich man, ond you 3 Albert held the door open, as hée spoke, for his 
shall be a lady—as fine a lady as there is in the } ; sister to enter. 
land. For you are the prettiest girl I know; Close behind them came a party of three, 
and, if Mal wore nice clothes, you would beat 3 who had just alighted from a sleigh: a fine-look- 
any of ’em.’ jing gentleman, accompanied by two children—a 

Alice’s brown eyes glowed with pleasure. : boy in a fur-trimmed coat, and a little girl in a 
Praise "Was so sweet even to her young ears. } seal-skin. Albert, with natural courtesy, held 
But soon her face clouded. 3 the door open also for them. 

“Tt will take a long time, though,” she said,; ‘Thank you, my little man,” said the gentle- 
“for you to get rich, Albert, selling newspapers ; man, pleased at the attention. Then, addressing 
and running errands—a Tong, long time. Oh, {his own party, he said: “Now hurry up, 
if T could only do something to help you. Why ; youngsters, and make your selections. We must 
can’t I sell papers, too? Lots of girls do.” get home to lunch, and not keep mamma wait- 

“No, no,” cried the boy, again tightening his ; ing.” 

The little girl looked doubtfully about the shop. 
“I don’t believe there is anything nice enough 
here,” she said, ‘‘I want an elegant afghan for 


do that, Alice—never. You must never go about 
the streets unless I am with you. Do you sup- 





pose that boy, who just came out of the church ; ; my dolly’s sleigh, and’ there is nothing here 

with his sister, would let her go around alone ; that will do. I believe I shall have to get the 

in the evening? And I'll take just as good care } wools, and hire it knit, and make a New-Year 

of my sister as he does of his, if we are poor.’’ {instead of a Christmas present, to my dolly. 
(529) 
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Yes, that’s what I'll do—now I must select the 
colors.” 

She flitted across the shop, as she finished, 
and began to compare the skeins of bright wools 
under the gaslight. 

Meanwhile, Alice, who had been whispering to 
Albert, seemed at last to haye won a reluctant con- 
sent from her brother, to some project. she had 
conceived. .Timidly she approached the young 
miss in the seal-skin, and tremblingly touched 
her arm, 

‘* Excuse me,”’ she faltered, ‘but I heard you 
speak of hiring some one to knit an afghan. I 
can do such things very well... I like to do some- 
thing to help brother. If you would let me do 
’ this for you—” 

She hesitated, The other looked at her fathgp 
questioningly, { 

«I don’t—know you,” she began; ‘‘and—’” 

But here the father stepped forward, smiling. 

« Let. the little girl have the work, Mabel,’’ he 
said, ‘I like her face, and her brother’s too. 
Come, sir,” turning to Albert, ‘tell us where you 
live, and all about yourselves,” 

“There ig nothing to tell,”’ answered Albert, 
finshing slightly, “only that we live together, 
Alice and I, in the row above, since mother di 
and I sell papers, and Alice keeps house for’ 
and makes lots of little knick-knacks | 
sells; but sometime I'll be a rich man, and dress 
her up fine, and she shall live like the lady she 
is.”’ 

Mr. Barclay, for that was the gentleman’s 
name, smiled, and patted the boy on the head. 
‘You are a noble little fellow,” he said, “and 
you will turn out a fine man some day. Now, 
sir, while Miss Mabel and your sister are making 
their bargains, suppose you select a Christmas- 
gift for yourself, which I will pay for. Is there 
anything here you would like?” 

Albert shook his head, and then his eyes bright- 
ened. He drew a step nearer Mr. Barclay. 









one 


in smiles and their eyes dancing with delight, he 
placed his own children in the sleigh and was 
whirled homeward, 

“Just think, papa,” chattered Mabel, “that 
little girl is no older than I am, and she has to 
help take care of herself. And isn’t she so 
pretty? I was glad you gave her that hood, 


; papa.” 


“And she needed some mittens to cover up her 
chapped hands,”’ suggested Earl, Mabel’s brother, 
with a curl of his handsome lip, “I hate to see a 
girl have red hands.”’ 

‘Tt was the -cold made them red, Earl; she 
couldn’t help it,” responded Mabel. 


It would be hard to tell who had the hap- 
pier Christmas Eve: Alice wt ier Wallis, in 
the fifth story of the “ row,’’ with their cup of 
milk, and bread and sardines, and the new cap 
and hood; or Mabel and Earl Barclay, in their 
elegant home, over the loaded board, and around 
the weighed-down Christmas-tree. 

When Mabel told the story of her meeting the 
little stranger in the shop, and the result of the 
interview, Earl stood by, with a half-sneer upon 
his lip, and the worldly-wise suspicion in his 
words, as he said: 

“Ten to omg you'll never see the girl or your 
worsted again, Mabel. I think you were very 
rash to let her take them.” 

But Mabel answered, indignantly : 

“I'd be ashamed, Karl, to insinuate that that 
sweet girl was a thief: . She’s just. as honest as 
I am, and-she will come back—you see.’ 

And she did, 


i. 





II. 
Tr was the day before Christmas again, but five 
years later, “4 
Albert Wallis was aroused out of a sound slum- 
ber by a loud pull at the bell. He hastily donned 
his clothing, and answered the ring. A package 


; lay on the step, addressed, in an unknown hand, 


«Oh, sir, that red hood in the window yonder } to Miss Alice Wallis, No. 520 Blair Street. 


—Alice wants it so badly—if you were to get me 
anything, get that, and I will give it to her. She 
will look so pretty in it.” 

“Unselfish boy! God bless you,”” murmured 
Mr. Barclay. ‘Ah, how different from Earl— 
Earl, who wants first choice always, and gives 
Mabel second, Well, well, I really believe 
poverty is a blessing, after all, and brings out 
the nobility, in a character.” 

He bought and paid for the hood, and then 
absented himself a few moments, and came back 
with a nice warm fur-trimmed cap, which he pre- 
sented to Albert. And, after watching the chil- 


dren go down the street, with their faces wreathed ' 








Albert tugged it in, and cried out: ‘Hello, 
Alice, get up. Here’s something for you. Hurry, 
I want to know what it is.’’ 

Alice threw open her door, and came out, radi- 
ant in her simple toilette and fresh beauty. 

**Oh, Albert, what can it be?” she said, and in 
her eager haste was twice as long getting the. 
package undone as she need have been. 

Out from its wrapping fell a beautiful satin 
cloak, trimmed richly with fur, and with the 
cloak a jaunty dress and hat. A card was 
attached to the cloak, which read: ‘lo Alice, 
from one who wishes her to have a happy Christ- 
mas.” 
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The words were printed with a pen, and gave 
mo clue to the sender. 

“Oh, Albert,’”’ cried Alice, her dark eyes 
beaming with pleased surprise, ‘‘ who could have 
sent these beautiful things to me?’’ 

Albert seemed lost in thought. 

“I only know of one person,’’ he said, “ who 
would be thoughtful enough and kind enough. 
It must have been Mabel—Miss Barclay.” 

Even as he spoke the name, a softer tone came 
into his voice, a softer expression upon his face. 

“But they are such expensive gifts; and 
Mabel told me that she was obliged to make 
inexpensive gifts to her friends this year, because 
she had done so more than usual for the 
very poor: Se hab heart and hands full. 
And oh, Albe : is it not becoming?” And 
Alice danced about before the mirror, in her néW 
hat and cloak, a perfect vision of youth and 
beauty and happiness. 

“Yes; very becoming,’ answered Albert; 
“and I am glad to see you clothed, for once, 
as you ought always to be. But I ani pained, 
too; to think it was not I who procured your 
‘first handsome suit for you. I had hoped to 
‘havea raise in my salary this winter, which 
“would enable me to give you something handsome. 
As it is, my gift must be small. But I need not 
complain. To rise from a newsboy to a salesman, 
with the prospect of a better position next year, 
and all in five years, makes me a fortunate 
fellow. And I am more than fortunate,’’ he 
added, kissing Alice, “in “liaving the best and 
handsomest girl in the city for my sister.” ~ 

They were scarcely through their simple break- 
fast when another pull came at the bell, and, at 
‘the same moment, the door opened and Mabel 
Barclay entered. She had grown into a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, the exact opposite of Alice in 
appearance: for she was a slender blonde, while 
Alice was a radiant brunette. They had been 


‘ warm friends during all these years, as well as 


f made you a finer gift; but you know how I have 
; been drawn upon this year. But oh! what do 
(1 see here? Why, Mr. Albert, are these your 
{ gifts? How lovely of you!”’ 

; -For Mabel had suddenly discovered the cloak 
;and dress and hat, hanging upon a chair before 
{the mirror, where Alice had left them. 

; No. We are completely in the dark concern- 
; ing the sender of these elegant presents,” Albert 
S responded. ‘They came early this morning, 
with a card in a disguised hand. We are very 
much puzzled.” 

‘Well, it is nice to have such an unknown 
friend,’’ laughed Mabel, setting the hat on Alice’s 
head, and admiring the effect. ‘And it is some- 
one, evidently, who knows how to suit your 
style, Alice. But I must go. Good-bye. A merry 
Christmas,” and she tripped away. 

“It was not she who sent them. ‘Who could 
it be?’ mused Albert, ‘how almost as much 
annoyed as puzzled; and he walked down the 
street in a brown study. 

What if some man was seeking to win his 
beautiful sister’s heart and confidence by these 
gifts? What if this were the first step toward 
a dark plot to lead her innocent steps astray ? 
What if, during his long hours of absence, or 
her unprotected walks about the city, she was 
watched and persecuted, or made the subject of 
those carefully-laid plots to which the ignorant 
and innocent so often succumb? 

The thought had never come to him before; 
but it seized upon him with terrible tenacity now, 
and haunted him all day. 

It was still with him when he went out to 
lunch. He sat down at a restaurant-table, and, 
while waiting for his order to be filled, overheard 
two young men talking at a table near lim. 

“What's the matter with Barclay of late?” 
said one. “He has quite deserted the club.” 

The other laughed. <‘Earl? Oh, he has 
something more interesting than clubs on hand. 








patron and employé. Alice and Albert now ; It’s hearts now.” 
occupied small but pleasant apartments in a quiet qione The deuce it is,” punned the first. ‘What 
block, and Alice assisted her brother in earning ; do you mean? Earl isn't in love again, is he?” 
& livelihood by her exquisite needlework. Mabel; ‘Oh, yes—desperately. This time it is witha 
Barclay was a frequent visitor at their home, and 3 pretty sewing-girl. He has confessed so much, 
a liberal patron, and the two girls had grown to ; but will not tell me her name. He is with her 
be very fond of each other. half the time, I fancy. Yesterday I saw him 
Mabel blushed slightly as she saw Albert, and { making the purchase of a handsome cloak and 
hastened to make her excuses for calling so early. } dress—to send to his divinity, I funcy. He tried 
“TI am on my way to the ‘train,’ she said. {to get out of my way; but I saw him. He 
“I am going out of town to spend Christmas, ; swears he is in love for the first time in his 
and wanted to bring my gift before I went. It; life. But we've all heard that before. I cauglit 


is not much—only this little brooch, with my {a glimpse of the girl one day; just as he put 
picture and a lock of my hair in it—something, } her on board a‘car: she’s mighty handsome and 
Alice, you can always keep. 


I wish I could have | innocent-looking.” 
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That look will soon depart, if she knows Earl 
long,’’ said the sthen. ‘Too bad, But: it’s the 
way of the wor 

Albert rose up, ‘and \staggered . out of the 
restaurant. He never knew how he found his 
way home. He only knew that; as he opened 
the door to go in, Earl Barclay was coming out. 

‘* Dastard ! libertine! robber!’ he cried, beyond 
himself with rage; and he seized the other by 
the throat. 

Earl. shook himself, free. But again Albert 
seized him. 

‘Dog! thief! seducer!’’ he hissed. 

But he stopped suddenly :. for, at that moment, 
Alice’s beautiful face, white with fear, was seen 
in the open doorway. 

The sight of her, after the first moment, 
however, seemed to increase Albert’s fury. He 
clutched his victim by the throat, The latter 
struggled and hit Albert, who struck back a quick 
blow, and Earl fell with one sharp cry upon the 
stone flagging, and lay quite still. 

Christmas Eve found Albert locked in a prison- 
cell, -Earl Barclay was lying upon the. border- 
land between life and death. Mabel, who had 
been recalled by telegram—and Mr. Barclay— 
were watching anxiously over him. Alice, too, 
was there. ’ 

**Tell me, Alice,’ Mr, Barclay was saying: 
‘* Tell me how this, awful tragedy occurred. I do 
not understand it: I am all in the dark.” 

_ I will tell you. all I know,’ answered Alice, 
in a low voice, ‘‘ though by telling you I break a 
sacred promise to Earl. He hag disobeyed your } 
wishes, sir—and violated your commands—and 
has been foolish enough to—to love me. He 
came almost daily to see me, and made me sol- 


Mr. Barclay. covered. his face, too, as he said; 
‘Oh, my boy! my boy, hew. could you use my 
name to further your base plans with this inno- 
cent girl?, Alice, L.never insisted that Earl should 
marry Miss Garth. He was trying to deceive 
you, I fear, in other things, Thank God you 
were saved from a fate worse than death, even if 
at the cost of his life. Better this, than a double 
disgrace.” 

And. Mabel dropped on her knees, and hid her 
face in her brother's couch; while she sobbed 
aloud. 

Earl Barclay did not. die. . He lived, but it was 
@ living death: for his memory was a blank, his 
mind like an, infantger . ate, drank, slept, 
walked, and, drove; sidan no word, and 
replied to the speech of: 0! only by a. blank 

e. 

All the influence that Mr. Barclay brought to 
bear could not save Albert.from, imprisonment: 
it. could only commute his sentence to a term of 
five,years, Alice came to the Barclays to make 
her home—the sole reparation they could offer 
} her. She was guilty only of having believed in the 
man she loved, and concealing his visits from her 
brother, Yet in th@ light of the terrible tragedy 
which had. occurred, the world looked upon her 
j now with mingled pity and disdain, But for the 
Barclays, she would have been utterly alone. 

So they lived on through the merciless days 
and weeks.and months: Albert in prison, dwell- 
ing on the bitter, memories of the past; Alice 
looking daily upon.,the jiving ruin of the man she 
had so loved, and mourning for her lost brother ; 
| Mabel nursing a @gble grief in her heart, a 
secret known only to her own. soul, wearing its 





}'lines upon her fair face; and Mr. Barclay grow- 


emnly promise to keep his calls a secret.from you } ing bent and gray before his time. 


and Albert, until his twenty-first birthday had 
passed, which was near at hand, 


So the sad Christmas Eves came and went, four 


He told me of} times; and were fraught with keenest agony, 


your desire that he should marry Miss Garth, the } while they. staid, for four hearts, 


heiress; and he feared you might deprive him of 
the fortune which will be his on his arviving at 
his majority. I felt guilty—oh, so guilty—to keep 
his visits a.secret from Albert. But he said Albert 
would distrust his motive, and compel him to give 
me up, and oh, Mr. Barclay—oh, Mabel—we loved 
each other so. But it was wrong—wrong—lI see 
it all now. Albert learned of Earl's visits to me, 
and came home infuriated. _He had heard some 
light remarks made,’’ she was sobbing now, and 
could hardly find words, ‘‘I do not know where 
—and he believed I had been deceived. He be- 
lieved Earl had wronged me. They met at the 
door, and—oh, you know the rest,” 

Alice put her hands over her eyes, as if to shut 
cut the terrible vision. 





III. 

Ir was now the tenth Christmas Eve since our 
story opened, The Barelay mansion was lighted 
brilliantly, and Mabel and Alice were wearing 
brighter faces than they had worn for many a 
year. For Albert was coming back to them— 
Albert, who had expiated his one furious act by 
five long years of prison-life. 

} Alice was radiant with the thought of seeing 
her brother again, and. Mabel—there was a look 
in her face that almost transfigured it. 

Suddenly, there were hurried sounds—the 
opening and shutting of doors, the heavy tread 
of men’s. slow feet, as if they came burdened; 
and then four strangers appeared, filing down 
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— 


the long hall, and bearing a man’s form on a 


stretcher. It was Earl, and a crimson stain 
marked the pallor of his white brow. 

“Dead? Oh, how did it happen?” oried Mabel, 
springing forward. 

« His horse took fright, and he was thrown upon 
the stones.” oe 

“But he may not be dead,’’ said Mr. Barclay, 
who walked by the side of his prostrate son, “The 
doctors will soon be here. The accident occurred 
only a few blocks off. I think be breathes,” 

The physicians arrived, dressed the wounds, 
consulted, and declared the accident dangerous, 
but not necessarily fatal. They left their patient 
ip a sound slumber, Mabel and Alice both keep- 
ing a tearless watch. at his bedside; and this on 
the Christmas Eve they had thought-would be so 
happy- 


“Alice,’’ said Mabel, ‘‘ only one more blow ean 


strike us to-night. The train which bears Albert 
home may be wrecked. I almost-have a present- 
iment,it will be so.”’ 


Her tone was hard and bitter. Alice’s was 
soft and tender, as she laid her hand in Mabel’s, 
and replied : 

“Though He slay, me, yet will I trust in Him,’ 
Mabel. There is a divine purpose under all this. 
The Christ-child never seemed so near to me as 
he seems to-night. A peace that passeth under- 
standing has settled on me.” 

There was a light tap at the. door; then it 
opened, and Mr. Barclay stood before them. By 
his side a pale grave-faced man, whose strong 
frame quivered with emotion, as he looked upon 
those so dear to him, so long ‘lost to him. It 
was Albert. 

The greetings, as sad as they were joyful, were 
scarcely over when all. were startled by a voice 
from the couch. It was a calm well-modulated 
Voice, and it asked: 

“ What time is it?” é 

Every eye was turned upon Earl, who sat 
upright in his bed, with the light of intelligence 





in his long-darkened face once more. 


“I seem to have been ill,’ he said, putting 
his hand to his head. ‘Oh, yes—I remember: 
I struck Albert. But it was in self-defense. 
I swear-it: aiid I did not mean to harm him. 
Albert, old fellow, come and shake hands, and let 
us be friends again. You are very pale—you 
must have been ill,.too, I was all in the wrong, 
too—but I'll be a better man now, God helping 
me, I love Alice, and I want her for my wife. 
May I have her?’’ 

His reason had returned. The shock of the 
accident had restored his intellect, But the five 
years were a blank to him. Nor was it until long 
afterward that they told him the truth, 

It was a happy Christmas Eve, after all, Only 
a shadow rested upon Albert's face, which no 
present joy could lift, 

«What is it?” asked Mabel, drawing near to 
him, as the evening wore on. 

‘‘ The shadow of to-morrow,” he replied. “No 
home, no future, no reputation but that of o 
convict. Oh, God help me to. bear it.” 

He covered his face with his hands, 

‘‘Albert,’’ said a soft low voice—so low it was 
almost a whisper—‘ let me help you bear it. 
I have loved you—waited for you all these years. 
With me you cannot be quite alone.” 

A great light broke over Albert’s face. But he 
turned away, 

‘*No, no,’’ he cried, ‘ the sacrifice would be too 
great—you shall not make it.” 

“T have given up all other opportunities of 
marriage for you,” she whispered again; ‘‘ now 
that I am faded and unattractive, you reject me.” 

‘«« Faded—unattractive?’’ he broke in. ‘You 
are the most beautiful woman on God’s earth. 
And I have loved you, loved you all these years.” 

A few weeks later, and the music pealed forth 
from the church where two children had once 
paused to listen; and, as it rang out on the still 
winter air, two bridal-couples came down the 
aisle, and went forth into a world so bright with 
love, for them at least, that all the shadows of 
the dreadful past could not darken their lives. 
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Sweet rains have blown o’er hills and woods, 
And softly waked the dreaming buds, 
And lo! within a single night 
The garden-slopes have grown alight! 
A subtle balm the wide air fills 
Behold! 
The daffodils! the daffodils! 


Ah! long ago to childish eyes 

They were a golden glad surprise, 

A treasnre rare—a dear delight 

A sudden glory wild and bright; 

Fond memory my sa4-heart thrills 
Now I am old— 

Gay daffodils—gay daffodils. 





A REFORMER REFORMED. 


BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL,. 


My Cousin Georgina was a fine girl, physically 
and otherwise. She had the prettiest eyes I ever 
saw. She was tall and slender: and she was 
swift-footed as a deer. But alas! she had a 
tongue, ; 

For most of the time, indeed, that little tongue 
could make sweet music—could drop words like 
honey. . But there were times when I could 
almost have wished it omitted entirely. 

The truth is, Georgina was fired with a desire 
to reform the world, particularly that small part 
of it wherein she daily moved. She not only 
used to give us the most unpalatable advice— 
which, strange to say, we did not always heed— 
but actually told us of our faults—which, stranger 
still, I, for one, did not enjoy. She was dread- 
fully energetic—industriously inclined, too: run- 
ning up and down stairs, waiting on pa and 
ma, sewing, sweeping, teaching, or correcting— 
generally correcting—her younger brothers and 
sisters. 

I fancy I see her now—her eyebrows in a 
pucker, her little hand tightly clenched, as she 
burst, one day, like a small whirlwind, into the 
room where my uncle and I were calmly smoking 
and talking politics. 

“Oh, pa,” she cried, “oh, pa: did you really 

trade Polly Popcorn away for that ugly horrid 
old horse? Oh, pa, how could you do it?’ And 
to all my uncle’s explanations, she had but the 
one answer: ‘“ How could you do it? It’s too 
bad—too bad!” 

These scenes often occurred. Now, I am a 
good-natured man—indeed, I think I may say a 
very good-natured man, You may imagine how 
painful, therefore, all this was to me; and, thougb 
I looked over the top of Georgina’s head, and 
pretended not to hear, it was hard to remain 
placid and amiable. It was especially so when 
her remarks were aimed at me, as was often the 
case. The positiveness and freedom with which 
she commented on my manners, morals, and 
general conduct in life—well, somehow, as I 
remarked before, I didn’t much enjoy it. 

** Really,” said my uncle, one day, “really, 
Georgina disturbs me very much. She’s always 
asking questions, and—and giving her ideas on 
various subjects—often when she knows nothing 
about them: my nerves are quite shattered with 


it all.” 
(584) 





I advised him, in reply, to go out into the 
fresh air; and, soon after he had gone, Georgina 
came into the room. 

‘*Where is Pa?” she ‘asked, looking around. 
‘Smoking, smoking still! You're always smok- 
ing, it seems to me.” 

‘*T—always?—Georgina?’” I began, apolo- 
getically. 

*¢ Yes, sir—always. And you have such an air 
of superiority. When I find fault—and, gracious 
knows, I do it'rarely enough—with your smoking 
all day, and—and doing nothing, you won’t talk 
back to me; and you, look so provokingly—it 
makes me mad. Why, I believe you are laughing 
at me, now, sir.” 

“Of course, my dearest cousfn’,” said T; 
‘that’s human nature; and I don’t pretend 
to be better than the rest—” 

“Oh, I'd like to wring your neck,” she inter- 
rupted; and, really, she looked capable of it. 

“Is it possible,” I said, making for the open 
window, “that such a murderous impulse—” 

“Do not be so absurd,” she interrupted, 
severely. ‘* You have some little sense, I think— 
why not ose it? Beaman. Ah, if I were only 
@ man.” 

‘*What would you do, ma petite cousine?”’ 

‘*Work,”’ she answered, energetically, with a 
fine tragedy-air. “‘I’d be ambitious; I'd never 
rest content with being a poor gentleman, a mere 
‘nobody,’ all my days.”’ 

‘« But I do work, Georgina; head-work.”’ 

‘Nonsense; that’s nothing,’’ with fine wom- 
anly contempt for what the dear things know 
nothing about, ‘I can do that while I work with 
my hands. And besides, how much thought does 
it require to manage an estate like yours—only a 
thousand acres, I believe ?”’ sarcastically. «If it 
were a principality, now, you might talk. Ah, 
yes, I know how you do—you and pa, and all 
the rest of ’em. You ride here, there, and every- 
where, looking at horses, and talking of some 
election, or other folly ; and you call that attend- 
ing to business. You read newspapers and such 
stuff; you lie on the sofa, and smoke, and smoke, 
and smoke. ° Yes, sir, that’s the work you men 
do; so what’s is to become of us poor women?” 

‘*Get married,” said I. 

‘Indeed! and who am I to marry, sir, pray?” 
she replied, sharply. 
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 «Me,""said T. | 

“You?” remarked Georgina, tossing her head. 
“And with your nose?” 

’ "This shaft struck me in a tender spot. My 
nose?’ What was there about this feature to make 
its owner blush’? It is not very big, nor yet 
absurdly little, and as far as I can see for myself 
it does not turn aggressively either up or down ; 
but it is a slightly demoralized nose; it entrenches 
perceptibly upon my upper lip; indecision lurks 
in every curve; there is a suggestion of ‘ I-can’t- 
make-up-my-mind-about-it, whica I claim is 
nature’s libel on my character. I don't deny 
that I am sensitive on the subject. 

“Believe me, Georgina,” I said, “I feel my 
unworthiness. I was only thinking that the 
unfortunate family-traits, on which you often 
enlarge, had better be confined as far as possible 
to—ahem !|—46 the family.” s os 

“You are very thoughtful—very,”’ saidshe, 
stiffly ; ‘‘more so than I gave you credit for. I 
thank you very much, sir, for your self-denying 
offer; but—I am not quite a goose, though I don't 
deny that I am a woman.” 

“ You cannot deny it,” I said. 

“J don't want to deny it,” said she. 

“Don’t you?” said I. “Well, you know you 


douldni’t; if you did want to.’ 


°/@ Wean,’ said Georgina, and she began to cry, 
as if in’pure- contradiction. 

‘\ Tsmoked. Presently I said: “ But what would 
you advise me to do—how begin the reformation 
you desire? ‘Tell me, cousin.” 

» “Ah, if I thought you were in earnest,’ she 
replied, ‘‘if I thought you would really listen to 
what I say,’’ and she took her seat a little nearer. 
“ Now let me.tell what I would do in your place. 
I'd sell Stony Lonesome. ’Twill be sad, I know 
—the dear old place—but it would be best. Then 
I'd goaway. Tothe West Indies, perhaps, or— 
or Patagonia—or wherever people make large for- 
tunes. I'd stay till I could come back a rich man 
—‘ somebody,’ you know. Just think of it.” 

‘But I’m pretty comfortable as I am.” 

“Comfortable? Oh, yes, sir, you seem to be; 
that’s the dreadful part of it. Comfortable, 
indeed! I wonder you’re not ashamed to con- 
fess it. Ignobly contented, you'd better say.” 

“« But, Georgina, how could you get along—how 
could you do without me?’’ said I. 

She tossed her head in silence. 

‘«« But, dearest cousin,” I went on, making one 
more appeal to her hard heart. ‘One instant, 
consider—suppose something were to happen to 
me before the fortune was made—suppose I 
died ?? 

‘* You look like dying,” sarcastically ; ‘‘a great 





fat creature,” and she turned her back on me 
without more ado. 

I smoked. What could I say; after that? 

That evening, in the peaceful calm of my 
sitting-room at Stony Lonesome, I was thinking 
of Georgina. This was no unusual thing for me 
to do. But on this occasion I was thinking that 
my cousin. Georgina had missed her vocation. 
‘She ought to have been manager of an institu- 
tion for reformed criminals,’ I said. ‘She is 
always preaching at ‘a fellow, and hammering 
away at what she thinks his faults. I don’t 
want to act the part of a reformed criminal. 
But, on the whole, however, I want. a wife, and 
no other young lady will suit me as well as Geor- 
gina.’ Then I reflected that ‘all is fair in love 
and war,’’ and decided on my stratagem. 

So, a few evenings after, when I paid my next 
visit to Ramshackle Hall, and Georgina, as usual, 
tendered me a cigar, after bringing one to her 
father, I shook my head in refusal. ‘I shall 
never,” I said, “smoke again.” As I spoke, I 
handed her the little crimson embroidered cigar- 
case which she had given me a year before, on 
my birthday. “I'll not use it in future,” I said; 
“give it to some unreclaimable slave to that 
wretched soul-ensnaring habit, or put it to a 
more innocent service.”’ 

She took it without a word, while my uncle, 
feeling perhaps out of place in such virtuous 
company, rose, with a whistle, and left us alone. 

‘« Yes, Georgina,” I said: ‘‘ how can I express 
the gratitude] feel when I think that I owe my 
present state.of mind to you?’’ 

She looked at me rather suspiciously. I re 
turned her gaze with a gravity becoming the 
occasion. Her countenance cleared. 

‘Dearest George, you are very good to say 
so,” she answered, and sat. down quite close to 
me, her eyes full of tears. 

I never felt 80 mean before in my life. 

‘It was you and this blessed book,’’ I said; 
‘both together were too much for me.’’ Where+~ 
with I showed her the book in question, which 
I had brought with me. It was a formidable 
volume, that I had found, covered thick with 
dust, invthe library, and on the title-page: “The 
Whole Duty, State, and End of Mankind: Con- 
sidered from a Genteel, Moral, and Religious 
Point of View. By the Rev. Ignatius Dullard.” 

Georgina looked at it, and shuddered visibly. 

‘This precious book is worth its weight in 
gold, Georgina,” I said. ‘It is just what you 
will like. Shall I read you a few chapters?” 

‘*Ye-e-s; indeed, I should enjoy it above all 
things,” said she, seating herself to listen with 
a resigned air, 
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Now, it was no uncommon thing for me to 
read aloud to Georgina; and, though I often got 
a lecture for wasting my time, if I selected what 
she called light and trifling reading, 1 had an 
idea that she enjoyed it, nevertheless. 

‘The title is good,’’ said she; whereat I began 
and read the first nineteen pages. . ‘‘ Excellent,’ 
said Georgina, when I paused at last.. ‘I have 
enjoyed it exeeedingly.”” Yet, if you will believe 
it, slie had been actually nodding. 

“Georgina,” I said, “it is my opinion that 
every word of this ‘book desenves to be printed 
in letters of gold.’ 

‘‘Ah—yes.. Iam so glad that you, appreciate 
it,” she replied, suppressing a yawn, and trying 
to assume an air of mild enjoyment. 

I read another chapter, and it was a fearfully 
dull one. I almost went to sleep myself; and I 
noticed, as I read, that Georgina moved her feet 
about, and. started convulsively every now and 
then, She seemed troubled with that singular 
nervous complaint children eall “ the fidgets.”’ 

* Beautifal—and so good,” she gasped, when 
I paused again; but sprang up in a hurry, be- 
fore I could begin another chapter. ‘I must 
go now, dearest cousin,’ she said; “I hear 
manima calling me. Yes, it is indeed a most 
delightful book.” 

“IT didn’t hear anybody call,’ I said. ‘Here 
—listen—just a few more pages. Must you go? 
One moment—just one’ word. What you said 
about my going away—I have considered: it, and 
I have resolved to adopt the plan‘ you so kindly 
suggested. I shall go as soon as my arrangements 
ean be made.” 

“Going away?’ cried Georgina, with startled 
emphasis, forgetting all about having heard her 
mother call: Then she said, recollecting herself: 

“Certainly—you are quite right. I am de- 
lighted —delighted.”” . She added this with a 
sickly smile, and then fled rather abruptly. 

A day or two after, I paid another call at my 
uncle's. . Georgina received me alone. 

My cousin,” said I, “the die is cast: it is 
all settled, and I have sold Stony Lonesome.” 

I regret to say that this was not exactly the 
fact ; but—well, I will not stop to apologize. — 

‘What, already?’ she almost screamed. “ How 
could you? Well, of course, it was all right; 
but you were in a great hurry.” 

“<There is a tide in the affairs of men’,”’ 
quoted I. ‘Would you have me neglect that 
tide, which may lead on to fortune ?’’ 





patience, ‘was it not you yourself who urged 
me to take. this, step? And.perhaps,”’ I added, 
demurely, “it may, after all, prove to your 
advantage as well as mine: for Mr. Sourkrout 
Clabberdebosh,' the elegant and aristocratic Dutch- 
man+ahem !|—I.mean to say German gentleman, 
to whom I have. sold Stony, Lonesome, may lead 
to the solving of that question you propounded 
the other day—about providing yourself with a 
husband, you know; . Think, if you catch him, 
what connections—thirteen counts in the family, 
I believe, and one Royal Transparency not far off 
—just think of it.” 

“Thank you, sir,’.said Georgina, biting her 
lip; ‘‘your kind consideration for me is delight- 
ful. A thousand thanks; but as for any horrid 
jabbering Dutchman—no, indeed! If I can’t 
find a gentleman, sir, of sufficient energy and 
senge, to—to marry, I'll be an ol@ymaid forever 
betorgrl—” 

I mast say I was-hurt at her tone, but we were 
here interrupted by the entrance of my uncle and 
aunt; whereat I began reciting my plans for the 
future: where I was going, how I expected to 
make a fortune, if not deyoured by wild animals, 
or blown away ina tornado, or lost-on the prai- 
ries, which, I remarked, were likely to catch fire 
at any time; how I.was ready to turn my hand 
to anything; indeed, was resolved to learn the 
trade of a blacksmith or carpenter—lI saw Geor- 
gina wince at this—and dwelling on the risk of 
never seeing them again. 

My uncle looked bewildered ; my aunt cried a 
little, and kissed me; the young ones protested 
volubly against my going away; and Georgina 
expressed ‘her approbation with a yehemence 
really greater than was necessary. 

Two days after this, I went to make my adieux 
at Ramshackle Hall. ‘I found Georgina alone. 

“Georgina,’’ I said, with some decent agitation 
of manner, ‘I go to-morrow morning. Aes! the 
time has come to say good-bye.” 

She put her hand in mine, but said nothing. 

‘* Dearest cousin,’ I said, “if it were not for 
the pleasant prospect of change and travel before 
me, I would be distressed to part from you.”’ 

Still she said not a word. 

‘ Yet, wherever I go, whatever I do,’’ continued 
I, ‘memory will ever keep alive my gratitude to 
you. If I am successful, I will say to myself: 
‘Ah, was it not her wish, in the first place, that I 
should go away ?’” 

“I didn't,” cried Georgina, violently jerking 


Look well before you leap,” said she, sagely. | her hand away from mine. “I never said I 


“I own I did not think you would be in such | 


a hurry to leave us all.” 
‘*My dearest cousin,’ I exclaimed, out of all | 


wanted you to go away.” 
‘What?’ said I, perhaps looking the surprise 
I might reasonably have felt. ‘ What?’ 
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««T never said so,’’ she repeated. “T said, if I 
were in your place, I’d go.” 

Here she began to whimper. | 

* Well, well,” I said, “it’s the same thing, 


after all. 


—my—wmy reformation, in fact.” 
“Oh-h-h !’’ sobbed Georgina, vehemently, 


Yes, I'll never forget that to. you 1; 
owe the awakening from the sloth of my old life ; understand ? 





“Good gracious,” said I, ‘‘ why these tears? 
Are they for joy at the blessed change in my 
sentiments ? 
pearly drops, Georgina.” 

«“QOh-h-h,” said she, incoherently. «I don’t { 
want you to be reformed... Indeed, I'd rather 
you wouldn’t. . Oh, don’t—-don't be reformed 
any more. Not in that way.. Oh, me! oh, me!” 

“Great heavens!’ and I struck an attitude 
of astonishment. ‘‘Can I believe, my ears?’ 

But Georgina was now erying inearnest; and, 
as 1am the most absurdly soft-hearted fellow in 
the world, I sat down and took her on my knee, 
in.a friendly way. 

“Georgina,” I said, ‘* what, is the matter? 
It’s not becoming to youtocry. ‘Tellme, do you 
want me to go away?” 

‘“No,”’ said Georgina, wiping her.eyes. 

. “And you don’t want me to be reformed ?”’ 

» “No, no,” decidedly ; ‘1 want you to. be like 
you were before. *Twas all my. horrid temper— 
my finding—finding—fault.” 

“Ahem !’’ said. 1; “(and am I to understand that 
you have reached the conclusion that I was, right 
in my habits, views, and conduct generally ; and 
that you were wrong-——at least sometimes?’ 

“ Ye-e-s,”’ said Georgina, 

‘And that, instead of my being reformed by 
you, I, on the contrary, ought to have been 
making the effort towards your ceformation ?”’ 

“ Ye-e~s,”’ said Georgina, again. 

“\t is a singular revulsion,’ said I. 
me a little time to realize the change.” 

After a little silent thought, I continued : 
* Georgina,’ I said, ‘I will accept this duty. 
I give up my desire to travel, my hope of making 


** Give 





; a fortune, all my brilliant prospects—all for the 


sake of your elevation and improvement. To 
effect this, object, itis necessary, however, that 
we should see a good deal.of each other—indeed, 
that we should live in the same house—you 
In short, Georgina, I think we 
will have to be married.’ 

‘« Yes,”’ said she, in so low a tone that I had 
to draw her head close to mine to hear at all. 
“But you've no house for us to live in now,” 


, Believe me,, 1. appreciate those ‘she added, pensively, after a while. 


«Bless us, no. I had forgotten that. How 
‘ unlucky that I should have acted so hastily—and 
under.a misapprehension, too!’’ 

Here Georgina looked rather foolish. 

‘But perhaps Mynheer Clabberdebosh may 
give up the property, after all; and, if so, 
Georgina, will you accept the sacrifice I propose 
making? Will you go there to gain the full 
benefit of my society and instruction—eb?”’ 

Her reply was-——well, | won’t say exactly what; 
but it was pretty favorable. 

‘‘And are you sure, you won’t repent of the 
undertaking?’ murmured Georgina, presently. 
“T’ve such a temper, you know: I’m always 
finding, fault,” 

“Trying to boss people, my dear,” I said, 
calmly. ‘+ Well, there’s no telling the influence 
of a good example, Who knows what time and 
patient effort. may achieve ?”’ 

About what we did and said during the next 
hour or two, I find that my memory is somewhat, 
weak. I may have had my arm around Geor- 
gina’s waist; I think I kissed her—indeed, am 
almost sure that'E kissed her several times—and 
that I rather enjoyed it. Hang it! why should 
I be ashamed to confess that I did enjoy it, and 
more than anything in my whole life before? And 
I’ve my suspicions that Georgina did, too; and 
that she, once or twice at least—curious, wasn’t 
it ?—kissed back. 

Later ou, I remarked; ‘Georgina, my dear, 
I think you may give me back that cigar-case.”’ 

And she meekly returned it. 
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Tus musical raindrops flashed and fell, 

Each with the chime of a wedding-bell. 

His eyes sought mine, and my heart with sweet 
4nd strange emotion began to beat, 


Into his own he took my hand, 
Fettered it with a golden band 
Set with pearls of a milky hue 
And double rows of the turquoise blue, 





Then vanished the dark clouds one by one, 

Bright as the ring shone the golden sun, 
Turquoise-blue were the skies again, 

And the flowers were studded with pearls of rain. 


And I thought, as he bent devotedly, 

His beautiful dark head over me: 
“Tis a symbol sweet that the sun above 

Smiles out of heaven upon our love !” 
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CHAPTER XL, ‘ 

Sera Haute had left his letters unopened in 
the library when he came down from the Capitol 
that night, and, after his guests bad departed, he 
went into that room, richly stored with books he 
never expected to read, and, opening the package, 
began to inform himeelf of its contents, Among 
the letters was one ina large envelope directed to 


“It init seems to be a divorce, 
place—how can that be?’ 

“You do not understand: 1 was in and out 
of the Bay State long enough to sativfy ite laws, 
It is as you seo—an absolute divorce," 

Hale betook himself seriously to the paper, 
which consumed a long time in the reading: for 
it had suggested many conflicting thoughts in his 


But the 





Mrs, Burbank Norton, This he handed to the} mind, and be wanted time to arrange them. ‘The 
lady when she came gliding into the room, as | woman, who kept her eyes on his face all the 
usual, on some pretense of business, She took | time, was also calling forth her beat energics for 
the package, and, sweeping the train of her elab- action, and, when Hale looked up, her face was 
orate dinner-dress aside, as actresses do on the | bending gently downward, and the red rose that 
stage, sank into an easy-chair and tore the envel- lay amid the lace upon her bosom, as if a cobweb 


Ope, and began to read the paper it contained. 

After a swift glance, there came upon her face 
a look of supreme satisfaction ; but that was sup- 
pressed at once, and she went on reading the 
paper deliberately from end to end, giving no 
sign of the strain upon her nerves, that were 
guarding against all manifestation of the triumph 
that paper brought to her. 


‘had been woven over it, rose and fell with her 
agitated breathing, She was, indeed, terribly 
anxious—all the more because the features she 
was #0 wistfully scanning did not express all the 
delight she had expected, 

“T think it is a valid paper,’’ said Hale, at 
lant, “ But why have you obtained ii? 1 don't 
quite make it out," 





In spite of these efforts, her eyes glittered and; Can you ask, that question? Have you so 
the paper rustled in her hold, when she arose { little idea of the power that has influenced me! 
softly, and, moving around the table, grasping { Can you suppose that all you have said to me—all 
it in one hand, held the other out to Hale, who; your generosity, the ardor of admiration and 
turned his eyes upon her with a questioning / homage you have bestowed—has had no effect on 
look: for she held the large diamond between ‘a nature so sensitive to all noble influences as 
her fingers. imine? Is it possible that‘any man could be #0 

“What?” he said, rather impatiently. ‘Are’ blind to his own power, or #o heedless of its 
you tired of it already ?” { effects ?"’ 

“TI put it on, for once, to please you; but it; This woman had wonderful ability of throwing 
was only a torment, As another man’s wife,’ what feeling she might possess into the artful 
I could not keep it. I could not accept the ring, { fascinations of pretense. She was really in 
beautiful as it is, after the words that came with } earnest. The flood-tide of a great success had 
it, about—about something that I have never ; set in, and she trembled with fear that it might 
allowed you to speak of during the slavery { ebb, and leave ber on the shore. 
of my marriage; but now, if you put it on my Hale saw this in her face; all the vanity and 
finger, it will indeed be an engagement-ring: for sensuousness of his nature responded to it. He 
Iam a free woman. There lie my emancipation- } took up the ring, and played with it carelessly. 
papers. Would you like to examine them?” A struggle was going on in his heart between 

Hale took up the paper she laid before him, } these passions and a finer intelligence of good- 
and glanced hurriedly over it, not as if he were ; ness; but the enticing eyes of the woman were 
reading the contents with intelligence, but in a {looking into his—a white hand fell upon that 
feverish incomplete way, while he strove to; which held the diamond with the touch of s 
gather dal into action. ‘flower. For a moment his. better self resisted: 

( 
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put, all at once, he caught hold of the woman 
by both wrists, and drew her toward him, 

_“ Are you in earnest? Have done all this for 
me? Speak the honest truth now: Which is it 
that you love best—this, or plain Seth Hale?’ 

As he spoke, Hale dropped one of the hands 
he had taken so rudely, and held the ring up 
to the light. “This or mo?’ he continued, 
“There must be no question about that, if we are 
to be man and wife.” 

Mrs, Norton struggled to release herself, This 
blunt honesty shocked her, It was a rude rebuke 
to hor own delicate finesse, and she felt it, 

“Sét my hand freo,’’ she said, with o dash of 
pirit. “If you do not fool in the depths of 
your own heart how worthless these things would 
be without you, how completely this unfortunate 
passion—for I think it isso now——has influenced 
my life, it is better fur that I should go out from 
beneath your roof.’’ 

‘Here Mrs. Norton wrung her hands from Hale's 
grasp, pressed them to her eyes, and absolutely 


ym was touched to the heart, Gently as a 
bear carcasses its young, he stole his arm around 
tho waist of that sensitive creature and rested 
hor head against the white expanse of his shirt- 
bosom, as he forced the huge diamond on her 
tluctant finger. This being secomplished, he 
bent down and whispered; 

“Now, I reckon you won't be so awful par- 
tloular about giving the man who is engaged to 
marry you an honest kiss or two?" 

‘Mry. Burbank Norton answered with a modest 
ad restrained movement of the lips; then broke 
way, gathered up her divorce-papers, and 
tered her own room blushing, just as she had 
done on leaving it; but there was a brilliant light 
in her eyes, and an outbreak of triumph in her 
Yoloe, as she threw herself on the bed in a wild 
fit of hysterical agitation. 

“Now, now,’ she said, “Tf am close to land, 
tnd can fling my oars away.” 

Seth Hale went to bed, that night, engaged to 
& woman who had been a stranger to him only a 
year ago: who was, in fact, unknown to him in 
all the essentials of her life and character. True, 
the had opened a new existence for him—aroused 
the latent ambition in his nature to unhealthy 
action, and had suggested such means of sensu- 
ous enjoyment as he, had never dreamed of on 
the mountain-farm, or in the rough usages of a 
mining-district. In this way, the woman herself 
had become a part of his new career/and, slowly 
and craftily as an adroit fisherman draws his net, 
had entangled him in her subtle fascinations. 
| The thought that this woman might become his 


wife—that she loved him to the extent of procur- 
ing o bill of divorcement, and was ready to throw 
all the force of her beauty, and bright intellect 
into his career, elated him into a state of mental 
incapacity for serious thought, 

But a night of restless sleep brought more seri- 
ous things to his mind: obligations that must be 
regarded, and duties forced upon him by his new 
condition, How could that old mother, with all 
her Puritan strictness, be prevailed upon to accept 
& divorced woman as the step-mother of Amy? 
Would the girl herself submit to the position? 

These troublesome questions so perplexed the 
man that he scarcely spoke at the breakfast-table 
the next morning, and went to the Capitol early, 
though the appealing eyes of Mrs. Norton fol- 
lowed his movements with touching interest; for, 
among all the luxuries she craved, the romance, 
poetry, and exquisite idolatry of a love-passage, 
simulated or real, was to her the greatest, 

He had hardly left the house, however, before 
Miss Clarkson announced herself. She had come 
for a bpecial purpose, Her young friend, Amy, 
had been a little out of spirits lately, and after 
much reflection she had thought of something that 
might brighten her up a little, and at the same 
time be a treat to that delightful old grandmother 
of hers, What did they all think of a trip down 
the Potomac—an hour at the tomb of Washing- 
ton, and a view of the old house that he lived in? 

Mrs. Halo, who had been greatly depressed by 
Amy's heavy eyes, took immediate interest in the 
invitation, If there was anything on earth that 
she desired to see, it was the home of that man 
who, greater than greatest generals, wiser than 
wise statesmen, had planted the foundations of our 
nation as much by his prudence as his courage, 
The traditions handed down to her by women of 
the Revolution were again enkindled in her mind, 
and, for once, the old lady became enthusiastic 
for the excursion. 

‘It is a sort of compliment from the President 
to our little friend here,’’ said Miss Clarkson; 
‘for she became quite a favorite with him at the 
rosebud reception, and when I suggested that his 
pleasure-yacht was yet in commission, he took the 
idea at once, and placed it at my disposal; so, my 
dear, Iam making up the party, and you shall 
be queen of it.”’ 

Amy accepted this compliment with a languid 
smile. She really did not care about that or any- 
thing else; nothing on earth seemed capable of 
arousing her to a sense of pleasure, and Miss 
Clarkson went away benevolently triumphant, 
She had, indeed, hJuntly made this suggestion, or 
| rather request of the President, and, being a 
woman of universal influence in society, he had 
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Yleldod to it, in wotne degree from kindly interest in 
the fair girl she proposed to chaperone, but for the 
still more powerful reavon that Miss Clarkson, 
having exproaved a Wish, was ware to poraist in it 


without regard to one refusal, Indeed, she would’ 


not have hesitated to ask Queen Victoria for the 
loan of her crown, had that fabrication of jewels 


happened to fall within the compass of’ her’ 


denires. 

Mrs, Burbank Norton found ‘herself ‘alone at 
the dinner-table that day, Her little mother 
seldom presented herself there. Amy had kept 
her room, weary with lieart-ache, since the 
morning, and Mrs, Hale Was hovering around 
her with herb-drinks and cups of ‘tea, which 
the poor girl drank with unusual patience, still 
keeping silence in regard to the nature of her 
illness, She was ina state of mind that would 
have made even the most tender sympathy 
oppressive, and the presence of any other person 
than her grandmother unendurele. 

In addition to this, Seth Hale had sent a, mes- 
sage from the House, saying that another evening- 
session had been decided on; therefore he would 
dine at the Capitol restaurant, and might not be 
home much before midnight. This was an irri- 
tating disappointment to Mrs. Norton, who had 
expected that the romance and enthusiasm of 
accepted love would urge his return, overwhelmed 
by the happiness her preference had inspired. 
The programme ske had laid out for the first 
scene of an engagement had seemed uncompleted, 
and her craving appetite for adulation was but 
half appeased. Her supreme vanity demanded 
homage more greedily than a queen takes it, and 
just then it was withheld, and a long lonely 
evening of thought lay before her. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


Mrs. Norton was brooding over her disap- 
pointment almost sullenly, when a card was 
brought in. She took it with listless indifference 
from the tray, and glanced at the name. Instantly 
the blood left her lips; but she said, controlling 
herself: 

“Show the gentleman into the Blue Room. 
F will be there presently.” 

The servant went out. Then the woman 
clasped her hands so tightly on the table that the 
blood was forced back, and they seemed to stiffen 
into marble, as she bent her head and listened 
to the rather heavy footsteps of a man who was 
passing up the hall. As they died away, her 
fingers released their vise-like grip on each 
other, and they dropped apart. No very powerful 
feeling could hold that woman long, and she 


striggled out of that spasm of bodily four into 
& state of cold audacity. 

Tt Was ‘etrange} but the first words that 
etoaped hier lips were those a devout saint might 
have uttered, 

“Thank God, T am alone,’’ she said, 

Baying this, she arose to her feet, drew herself 
up as ff thus testing the iron'In her nerves, and 
moved slowly, but with a firm step, towards the 
Blue Room, 

A man, tall of statire, well built, and just on 
the outer verge of mid-age, stood in this apartment 
waiting, With his eyes fixed upon the doorway, 
The face which Mrs, Norton saw through an 
opening in the portitve was a noble one: hair 
that had been brightly brown had many threads 
of silver in it; and the beard, which fniled to 
conceal an expressive mouth, was almost white, 
There was something ‘in those deep gray-blue eyes 
so earnest and yearningly tender, 'that even this 
woman Without’ a heart paused for one instant 
and caught her’ breath. It was the last gasp of 
anything like love that she had ever known. 

She pushed the portitre gently aside and went 
in. The man came toward her with both hands 
extended ; but they fell almost instantly, and he 

stood motionless, gazing upon her as if in sur 
prise. 

She was the first to speak. 

«So you have come at last—but why, and what 
for?” 

At the sound of ‘her voice, the man’s face 
underwent a great’ change: some memory was 
touched in his heart that seemed to thrill every 
nerve in his ‘body, and his own voice came out 
almost with a ery of anguish. 

“Why did I come? What for? Because of 
the wife I have loved so dearly through all the 
dreary absence that has separated us—because I 
want her with me now and forever. Oh, let me 
hear, in the old sweet voive, that you find all the 
joy in this meeting which repays me a thousand 
times for the toil I have gone through that your 
happiness may be complete.” 

¥ any thrill of emotion stirred the woman’s 
heart as she heard these words and met the 

yearning appeal of those eyes, she gave no sign 
of ‘it, but was ‘otcupied with the train of her 
dress, which she swept aside, and coldly seated 
herself. 

“Sit down,” she said, “and let us talk this 
matter over rationally. ‘I am not prepared for 
the passionate outbursts that made our lives so 
stormy. No" well-bred lady would consent to live 
such scenes over again. The truth is, Burbank, 
we have both changed sincg you went on this 
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‘the beauty you seemed to think so much of, fading 
‘under all the suspense you left me to. Worthless 
promises, and eternal protestations of affection 
that bronght no fruit but empty words, were a 
dreary substitute for the gold you were to heap 
into my lap, and the brilliant career it was to 
jopen for me, You could hardly expect that a 
woman of my taste and social aspirations would 
go on waiting till her hair was gray,” 

_ “Aa I have gone on toiling, almost fainting, 
on the only road on which I could hope to meet 
jyour ambitious longing, Oh, my wife—my dear 
wife—you speak coldly; your voice chille all the 
Joy that was in my heart only a few minutes ago. 
‘You find it hard to forgive the delay and evil 
fortune that have followed me so long. But, if 
syou knew—” 

+ Norton broke off suddenly, He had advanced 
‘toward the woman, and was about to seat himself 
‘on the couch by her side, when she arose with 
‘a quiet but cutting gesture of repulsion. 

» Let us have an end of this, Burbank Norton ; 
T have no desire to repeat any phase of our 
‘unsuited union: it is a thing of the past.’ 

‘A thing of the past?” ‘said the man, blanch- 

ing white under the pain of her words. «Is 
this the language with which you receive:a long- 
‘absent husband, who has taken himself out of 
the world, and given the best years.and strength 
‘of his life in order ito fill your ideas of happi- 
ness ?”’ 
. “Husband, Burbank Norton? That is a title 
you have delayed assuming too long. You know 
well enough—or ought to know—-that I am no 
longer your wife.” 

‘No longer my wife'?’’ 

Norton stood before that audacious but cowardly 
creature—upright, motionless, paralyzed even in 
speech; the whiteness that swept over his face 
‘was terrible: even she could not endute the 
blended rage and anguish in his deep-set eyes. 

‘No longer my wife?’’ he repeated, at last; 
‘and the words came like the dropping of ice from 
his lips. “It cannot be. Contradict yourself, 
and I will forgive you—I will forgive you.” 

There was such intensity of feeling in these 
words that the woman's craven heart recoiled 
in affright from the cold-blooded task she had 
imposed on herself; but she rallied desperately. 

“T will contradict nothing that I have said, 
because it is the troth. Listen: I am divorced 
from. you by the decree of a competent court. 
If you doubt. it, read that.’ 

As she said this, Mrs. Norton’s hand was 
searching the folds of her dress, and drew forth 
the paper that Seth Hale had read the night 
before. 








Norton took it, and devoured it eagerly. 

“And you have obtained this without warning 
me of the infamous intention—without a legal 
process of any kind?’’ he said, in @ volce so 
low and hoarse that the words seemed freezing 
in his throat. 

“There you mistake; everything was legally 
done. The evidence is recorded that you were 
served with the proper notice,"’ 

“ But that evidence is false,’ 

‘My lawyers obtained the evidence, I had 
nothing to do with that,’’ answered the woman, 
with all the craft of perjury in the smile that 
crépt across her lips, ‘ You know beat, if you 
are able to prove that the proper person did not 
serve a notice on you, It would only be your 
interested evidence against that on record, if the 
case could be reopened, which is impossible,’’ 

She spoke more like a lawyer than a woman, 
while Norton listened in stern wonder. 

‘‘Alice,’’ he said, ‘why have you done this 
thing? Had. you altogether ceased to love me?” 

The woman bent her head for a moment, and 
lifted a finger to her lips, as if deliberating upon 
the policy of audacious truth or serpentine false- 
hood. To her, time was precious. She glanced 
at the clock. Hale might not return before 
midnight, but that was uncertain. Should the 
House adjourn, ruin threatened her in the pos- 
sibility of his immediate presence. There must 
be no chance of meeting between these two men. 
The false bloom on her cheeks was thrown out 
in repulsive contrast by the pallor that settled 
on all her features. It was a hard thing for her 
to speak the truth at any time—a terrible effort 
with those deep eyes fastened upon her. 

‘*I wonder, sometimes,’’ she said, at last, «if 
the infatuation that made’ me seem so fond was 
anything more than a freak of gratitude for a 
handsome man, who took me out of the horrid 
depth of poverty, that makes me shudder now, 
and lifted me into the warmth and comfort of his 
own life, which was like heaven to me and mine: 
for you were very good to us all—I never shall 
deny that, But, of course, when I learned the 
value and charm of my own beauty, which even 
poverty could not always have concealed from 
others, and knew that it was those gifts that had 
won you to so much generosity, that feeling was 
not enough to diffuse itself through a whole life. 


PRARAERAAL 


; Besides beauty, grace and quick intelligence have 


their ¢laims on the splendor and luxuries of the 
world; and gratitude, love, or whatever you may 
call it, could hardly be expected to hold out, when 
so many of these things were denied to me.” 
Denied? Woman, woman, was ever a dollar 
af mine withheld from you, until the last cent 
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had been expended in the gratification of your 
pleasures? Since then, have I not given all 
the force and energies of my life to the clamors 
of your ambition? Have I not buried myself in 
the wilderness—scraped for gold in the placers, 
on my hands and knees, that you might spend it 
—climbed mountains and cleaved rocks that gave 
back only bitter disappointment, always in search 
of that which might bring me back to you ?’’ 

“As you have come, no doubt, laden with 
promises and new projects, full of grand schemes 
that end in nothing,’ 

“Alice, Alice, have you no feeling? Is all the 
love you once seemed to feel for me swallowed up 
in this greed for wealth?” 

There was dead silence in that room during 
one long minute; then the woman darted a look 
at the clock, and spoke: 

The best answer that I can give you is this, 
Burbank Norton: I am‘ not only divorced from 
you, but engaged to marry another man.”’ 

‘* Engaged to marry another man?” 

“If you have failed to give me such things as 
these, or this, others have stood ready to supply 
them, without taunting me with their shiftless 
failures.’’ 

As the woman said this, she swept her hand 
around the room, taking in all its rare appoint- 


ments: then, holding it out to him, pointed to the 
ring upon her finger, with the other hand. 

‘* It is my engagement-ring,’’ she said. ‘‘ Now 
leave me.” 

All at once a calm, like that of death, fell upon 


the passions of that strong man. A sickening 
faintness of contempt came over him. 

‘« Will it: please you to give me that happy 
man’s name?”’ 

“That you may avenge yourself?’’ she asked, 
beginning to tremble. 

“Oh, no; but I meed not ask. These things 
belong to Seth Hale, the generous friend to whom 
you made me & debtor. Before I go, that must 
be attended to.”’ 

From an inner pocket of his coat, Norton drew 
a dium-book, and selected a paper from 
it. 

“What is it? Why do you attempt to serve 
papers on me?’’ questioned the woman, drawing 
back. 

“It isa blank check, signed with my name— 
only that the man you are about to marry can fill 
it up to the full amount he has expended on my 
wife. The price of that infamous bauble may be 
included. I shall not eavil at the amount. You 
will find it rather pleasanter that one husband 
should: not be: in debt to the other.’ 





Saying this, Norton ‘bowed and walked out of ! 





the room, As he was going down tho hall, Mra, 
Hale happened to be upomthe stairs, and, recog- 
nizing the man who had been her kind traveling- 
companion, went hurriedly after him, 

“(My dear sir—my kind friend, how could you 
come to this house without giving me a chance to 
thank you? I don’t begin to know how I should 
have got along, if it hadn't been for the care 
you took of me on that railroad to York. If I 
were to live a thousand years, I never could 
forget it,’ 

Norton had left the person who had been his 
wife, so cruelly stung by the wrong she had done 
him, so wounded in all the affections of a gener- 
ous nature, that it would not have been strange 
if he retained no power of comprehending the 
things that surrounded him; but such was his 
habit of kindness, so self-forgetful was he when 
the feelings of others were concerned, that the 
honest pleasure this old lady found in recognizing 
him checked the tumult of feeling that raged 
within him, and he aceepted her hand kindly, 

“It is friendly in you to remember me,” lie 
said; ‘*but I did not know that your journey 
would end in Washington.” 

** Well, as like as not, I did not mention it, not 
wanting to seem boastful that my son was a 
member of Congress; but he is, and I am glad 
to see you in his house.” 

Mrs. Hale felt her hand drop suddenly, and 
the man turned toward the door. 

“ You will call again?’ she said. ‘I shall be 
so pleased to have you and Seth friendly.’’ 

Norton checked his first impulse, turned back, 
and took her hand again. 

‘Whether I am able to call or not, you will 
always be remembered with kindness,’ he said, 
curbing. the passion her ‘innocent words had 
rekindled, with an effort that made him shake 
from head to foot. He spoke with the gentleness 
ofa child, that she might feel no touch of the 
bitter struggle that was going on within him. 
In the same kindly voice he said ‘“ Good-night,” 
and went his way. 

Let none suppose that this noble self-constraint 
found its force in pride or in any other fault 
of character. When we fold up our sorrows 
that others may not suffer in sharing them, the 
best traits known to humanity prompt the effort. 
These traits are hard to find; but they do exist, 
both in men and women, oftener than we dream 
of, and Burbank Norton was one of them. It 
does seem cruelly unjust, that the generosity of 
such men should be so often lavished on creatures 
of the earth, who accept it as swine trample on 
the corn that feeds them. 

When Mrs. Hale went upstairs again, she 
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that timid creature, known as Mra. Nor- 
‘a mother, hovering on the upper, step, 
_ “You haye, seen, him? You, know /him? I 
wanted to call out, while you were shaking handa, 
and ask him to come back. It is, so, hard, to see 
him go away looking like that, with no kind word 
me," 

_« Whom are you apeaking of?’’ queationed Mra. 
Hale, who was not without a small share of New 
England curiosity, 

“Whom? Of course you know. I should not 
have dared to talk with him, se soeiably myself 
though he is my son-in-law, and the beat friend 
Lever had, I only saw him for one minute, the 
dther evening, when you were all at supper; and 
he would not goin, when so many. people were 
around, but just, wanted one look at her. face 
unknown to anyone; so I Jet him into the con- 
servatory, where he could look through the glass 
doors, I wish you could have,seen him when he 
game out. It seemed as if he! couldn't stand it, 
when I told him it might be after midnight before 
the company went away. He madé me promise 
not to tell a human ¢reature about his being there, 
till I saw him again.) ‘That promise was awful 
hard to keep, when my sen, care to me, after the 
company had gone—for he suspicioned some- 
thing—and would search through the: conserva- 
tory for a face that ‘seemed to him like Burbank 
Norton’s, . I, have not.seen ‘Luther-since. Now 
I must tell him that it was. But, oh, Mrs. Hale, 
why did Burbank Norton, go: away s0.soon, and 
why. was he so pale?” 

The little woman was in a flurry of nervous 
excitement, and piled’ words on words in a patter- 
ing torrent, that would have bewildered a less 
regular person than the old lady she had waylaid. 

Mrs. Hale’s quick sympathies,were interested. 
Come ‘in ,here,’’ she said, : ‘and tell: me all 
about it, The gentleman you ell Burbank Nor- 
ton was very kind to me once—’’ 

_ He is very, kind to everyone: I, anabsiolianr. 
Land my daughter, who might have been work- 
ing for her own living now, but for the love he 
gave her, which took beth me and Luther in for 
her sake. . But,she has sent him away.,’ It isn’t 
an hour since he entered the house, She is alone. 

She has seen him. Oh, tell me, something about 
it.” 

“Sit down—do sit down,”’ said; the old lady; 
closing the,door, ‘‘I haye;nothing.to, tell, you 
about; but it seems to meas if I might befriend 
you a little, if you told me all that,,troubles 


“Oh, if I could—if Leould; but,she is my own 
child, Still, you-are wise and kind. You, might 
give her advice. She - so proud, so fond of nice 

Vou. LXXXVI-—3 





things, #o--nothing that I say ever does any good, 
but she might listen to you. Is the door locked, 
and no curtains to listen behind? When people 
have o heartrache and are terribly tempted, they 
do such things, knowing all the time how mean it 
is. [ have done it, but only for her good, Now 
Iam going to trust you as I would a priest at 
confessional-—if I were ever permitted to go to 
one, It, will seem almost like it,’’ 

Mrs. Hale tried the lock of her door, drew a 
chair close to. her visitor, and for some time the 
voice of the agitated little woman seemed to fill 
the room with broken whispers, 

CHAPTER XLII, 

Ir was well for that woman in the Blue Room 
that Burbank Norton. left the house as he did; 
for scarcely had he gone, when Seth Hale came 
in, , He was a man of prompt action at. all times, 
and, haying once committed himself to a thing, 
did not easily cast, it from his thoughts, Besides, 
the restlessness natural to his position harassed 
him, and he resolved ..to, settle all, his doubts and 
difficulties by facing them at once, 

He found Mrs. Norton, in, the Blue Room, as 
Norton had left her, inwardly disturbed ; but she 
met him half-way, with a smile of welcome on her 
lips. 
‘Ah, I thought you would come. It has been 
so lonely here,” she said. ,.‘*‘I have been think- 
ing of so many pleasant. ways of life that two 
persons who love each other can enjoy—”’ 

Seth Hale, took both the hands held ont to him, 
and. looked at her, earnestly. In spite of her 
beauty, his really honest nature was not entirely 
satisfied. 

But do we hove, eagh,other?”’ he said, draw- 
ing her forward, and jseating himself. ‘I some- 
times think there is a, good, deal of nonsense in 
all this sweet,talk of caring for me. Now let us 
be downright honest, with each other. I hayen’t 
made much fuss about my feelings, but they are 
genuine, what, there is of them. . But now sup- 
pose I hadn’t.a@ dollar in, the,world, or suppose I 
had spent more,than half I have got, would you 
be just. as eager to spend your life with me as you 
are now ?”’ 

Mrs. Norton permitted her eyes \to fill. with 
tears, before she lifted them to that earnest # 
Then they, met his, mournful with path 
reproach, and her voice|.was more touching 
still : 

‘Oh, Seth Hale, if you-ean ask/that question, 
we had better part here,,and at once.”’ 

‘Not if you love me, for myself alone,’’ the 
man answered, with honest. warmth. “I only: 
want to be certaim,om that point,” 
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.)o*But:how can I \eonvinee ‘you? ‘There ‘is ‘no 
Sacrifice left for me to: make,’ The belief: that''I 
‘had inspired your love has led me’ through all 
the horrors of a divorve-court-—has' led ‘me ‘to 
accept obligations which the man I liave repudi- 
ated has been honorable enough to discharge. || 
This paper reached me to-night. That man, éven 
now, has honor enough to save ‘me from a grind: | 
ing debt to the eran doubt” my disin | 
terestedness.”’ 

«What is this?” éxclaitned Hale, examining the 
check. ‘Made out’ for’ me, and ‘bearing * that 
man’s signature? No, madam: if you say the 
truth regarding your motives for this divorce, I 
have done your former husband wrong enough, 
without taking his monéy. Keep thé thing, if 
you can find it in your’ conscienée. 1 will 
have no share in it, now or ever.’’ 

Hale snatched pen from the table, dashed his 
name across the check, and offered it to her. She 
made a passionate gesture of refusal, and shud- 
dered ‘back into! her seat. 

“No, no; I would rajher touch a viper,’ she} 
interrupted. 

These words came in sobs through the hand- 
kerchief pressed to the woman’s face, as she sat 
writhing to and fro among her cushions. Hale 
was deeply moved, and flung the check behind 
the fender. : 

* Let it burn there,” he said. ‘You are 

right. After your separation, it. was an insult 
to send it.” 
. “That is nothing—nothing at all, compared to 
the doubt you are casting on my love for you. 
Love? Oh, Hale, Hale: it was not love, but 
idolatry.” 

Hale sat down close'to the distressed creature, 
and took hold of the handkerchief by its lace } 
border with an awkward attempt to wipe those; 
tear-laden eyes with the tender devotedness his 
situation required; but she vegans it more con- 
vulsively to her face. 

««There, there !’’ he said. 


““T only wanted to 
know. It is very important that F' should know, 
before I consult the old lady upstairs.” 

Mrs. Norton had been holding her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and pretending to sob. She now } 





; 


dropped it ‘to her lap. : 
Consult the old lady upstairs? What has’ 
she to do with us? Are you not of age?’ 

‘* What has she to do with ts? A’good deal, I 
should reckon,” said Hale; ‘for, excepting the 
money I have been spending on this house and 
things, with. little of my own that is left, we 
shall have nothing but my salary as a Congress- 
man to keep it'up on.” 

‘ Your salary asa Congressman f’ 





an 


‘4 Jobst that,'dnd notliing’ more. The millions 
men talk about so ‘much were all left to her by 
my brother's will. I only hold it’in trust by a 
power-of-attorney, which’ she has a right, at any 
time, to withdraw.” 

‘Seth Hale stopped suddenly, in dismay; for 
Mrs. Norton seemed to have withered up under 
his words, and ‘sat there © stating at him white as 
tharble. 

Hale was frightened. 

‘Aire you ill?’ Are you so much disappointed ?” 
he said, taking her ir his arms. 

\.f$he broke away from him, and a flash of rage 
and. words came from her white lips like a hiss: 

** Disappointed? Oh,’ no. “How should | be, 
loving you so?’ 

Hale did not understand the’ sarcasm. He 
went on, innocently : 

But, afterall that Ihave’ said, it is just the 
same. The old lady is free-hearted as the air. 
Dihave only to ask ler, and she will divide with 
me’ now, and keep the rest for Amy. In fuct, 
she ‘has no idea of her own riches, not having 
arithmetic enough to count them.”’ 

These last words arrested the scorn on the 
woman’s lips, and she settled back to her former 
position, languidly ‘inviting the caress she had 
just rejected. 

“The dear old lady! T-have always thought 
her the most disinterested creature alive,’’ she 
murmured. 

«Yes, when I can once get my arm about her 
neck, she is willing to give up anything | 
want,” i 

‘Had you not better see’ her now? In justice, 
she ought ‘to be the first person informed of our 
engagement.” 

Seth Hale arose and rang the bell. 

‘If my mother is still up, ask ler if she will 
step down here fora minute ‘or two,’’ he said, 
when the servant appeared. 

Diréetly after, Mrs. Hale came into the room, 
very stately and reserved, as she always was in 
the presence ‘of Mrs. Norton. The latter arose, 
with a pretty ‘affectation of reverence, and, going 
forward, wound one arm softly around the old 
woman’s unberding neck, and held up her lips 
to be kissed. But, meeting no response, she 
turned a grieved look on Hale. ‘“ You must plead 
for me with this dear motlier,” she said, and sat 
down among her cushions, sighing heavily. 

Full of generous sympathy, Hale turned to his 
mother, saying : 

‘When I tell you, mother, that I am engaged 
to make this lady my wife, you will not,.if it is 
only out of love for your son, refuse'to accept her, 
with all kindness, into our family.” 
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Mrs. Hale ocnted herself with grave delibera- Hale wheeled arotind, and gave Mrs. Norton a 
searching ‘look. ‘Her ‘head was thrown back’s 
a My dear’ son,” she said, «you are of age. 1 § little, hier lips 'wére'set firmly together, and her 
have no right té say whom you shall choose for a } eyes gleamedl, a8 she Hégatded the’ old lady from 
second wife. But no woman, who marries you } undér “their “half-closéa lids. ‘A sitigle minute 
While a man who has been her husband is living, ; had been enough for thete signals of preparation. 
an ever darken the doors of the homestead, or ; Then she spoke : . 
tall herself Amy’ mother.’” ‘It is true that wretched man is iti Washington. 
~ «I know, I know,” Seth broke in, impatiently. } I have seen him here in this room, where he fell 
“Amy will no doubt have the same prejudice } upon his knees, and implored me to renew the mar- 
against a mother so near her own age, and 60 } riage-ties from which the laws have set me free. 
évery way calculated to win admiration. Indeed, ; There was not an drgument possible to invent that 
I think an attempt at anything of that kind } he did not urge. “He'was rich, he said, and could 
would be absurd. ' As to the homestead, we need ; buy out the man Tf had préferred to him, three 
pot urge that point at all,” The mountain-air } times over, and still have an independence left. 
would be too severe for a person of her delicate } He promised me jewels such as queens wear, and 
constitution. We have talked: that over, and our } a home with which this place could hold no com- 
wishes will not clash with yours.’ Amy will ler-; parison. His pleadings were enough to break one’s 
self marry before long, Mrs.’ Norton is inclined to } heart, if that heatt had been mine to give; but it 
think, and in a way I ‘shall not’ disapprove: for } was not. Tt seems that I have bestowed it on an 
it will only link the two families closer together. } almost penniless man. But even so: T should have 
Now this seems the best tite for you to consider } given him the same answer—must have done so, 
her interest and mine.” unless I wished to perjure my soul.’’ 

“T have told Amy that the homestead shall be} No acting could be finer. Even the stern old 
deeded to her husband, whenever she is married,” } mother was moved. 
said his mother. “If there is much of anything; Hale gave a look of triumphant reproach at the 
else that I have a right to give, you are my only 3 old lady. 
son, and there is nothing more to be said about that. “It is true, every word of it,” he said. ‘‘The 





: 
Haven’t I given you'a quit-claim for all that?” iN New York journals, that have just come in, are 
Mrs. Norton Grew a-deep bredth. Hale laughed } fall of this man Norton’s enormous good luck, 
pleasantly. ' $The mines he has discovered, and in which he 
“That is just like you, mother. I do think you ; still retains a half-interest, have already been 


; 
would sign away the dearest thing you have, say } purchased for a stim that more than covers all the 
Jacob, without asking a reason for it.”” fortune I could give her, pron if every cent you 
The old lady shook her head. {own were mine.’ 
“No, no; I wouldn’t do that, poor fellow.” Mrs. Norton listened, and her eyes opened 
“Well, let us stick to business. The paper ’ wide with astonishment. Why had she not known 
you did sign was a power-of-attorney, which gives ; this? A cry of dismay almost’ broke from her. 
me the right to buy, sell, and transfer, in your ; ; But she restrained herself bravely. 
name, anything you owned.” } “You say this; but your mother will only 
“Of course, I would give you and Amy any- ; believe it a newspaper fiction,” she said. 
thing, everything: What else do I live for?” “But my letters from the mines to-night con- 
“T said, mother, only a few minutes ago, that ; firm every word of it. -Norton came East to sell 
you were the most’ generous woman alive. There } out a portion of his interests. A company has 
has been money enough taken from those mines, } been formed, and he has already received, in 
already, to’‘make us among the richést, and it is } hard cash, enough to make him one of the richest 
all yours. You can count your wealth in millions } men of the times.” 
to-day, and it is growing.”’ ' A sharp cry, like that of some ‘wounded animal, 
The old lady shook her head in grave bewilder- { interrupted him.’ Mrs. Norton had started to her 
ment. feet, and was clenching his arm with both hands. 
“T only ask a portion of it, mother—a fair} ‘Is this thing true ?—is it true?” 
portion, being your heir atid only son. But it; “As gospel,” answered Seth Hale, looking 
would be hardly just to this lady, if I married ; down upon that ‘evil and eager face in wonder. 
her without some arrangement of that kind.” ‘And you have kept this front me? You dared 
“If you married this lady? Why, Seth Hale, {0 keep it from me?” she cried. “Oh, you vile 
she has a husband already. ‘I saw him, an hour ; t cheat ! Oh, how T hate you.” 
ago, in this house.””’ The woman quivered ‘all over: hate—intense 
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hate—did indeed blanch her face and writhe 
her limbs, She stood one moment dumb, as if 
trying to comprehend the blow that had been 
dealt her, then fell in a dead faint on the couch, 

Seth Hale stood gazing on the prostrate woman, 
the look of alarm, that had at first bespoke his 
distress, slowly changing. He was beginning to 
realize the truth. 

* My son,”’ said the old lady, ‘my dear son, 
you had better leave me to bring her to. Don’t 
you think so?’ 

. A look that was almost comical was fast chas- 
ing the dismay from Seth Hale’s face. 

‘“* Look here, mother,’’ he said: ‘‘I.don’t know 
what you think about this; but it’s my opinion 
that your son, Seth Hale, M. C., has been on the 
edge of making himself about the darndest fool 
on this side of all creation.” 

Having delivered himself, he coolly took his 
broad-brimmed hat from the table, and walked 
out of the room. 

Mrs. Hale, forgetting all her causes for dislike, 
in the prompt sympathy of her sex for one in 
distress, hurried to, her chamber, and came back 
armed with a palm-leaf fan, and a camphor- 
bottle. But, to her astonishment, Mrs. Norton 


was not in the room. Later that night, a lady 
entered one of the Washington hotels, with a 
large shawl almost entirely covering her dress, 


and a veil of some dark color gathered over her 
bonnet, and, after asking a careless question or } 
two of the servants she happened to meet, she 
opened the door of a room in which, Burbank 
Norton was busy drawing the straps of a leathern 
traveling-trunk with the stern vigor of a man ; 
who feels compelled, to exhaust himself with some 
unnecessary physical effort, 

His foot was pressed against the trunk, when 
this woman appeared. . It. fell, to the floor, and 
he stood up motionless, gazing upon her. 

She came close to him, holding out her hands. 

‘«Oh, Burbank, Burbank,’’ she. cried, ‘‘ what 
have I done? Will you, can you forgive me? 
I was jealous, felt dreadfully neglected, was 
almost crazy, or I never should have applied for : 
that horrible divorce. Now, after seeing you— 
after looking once more into those, dear eyes, all 
that I have done seems like a horrible dream. 
It was only that, do believe it—and_ the surprise, 
the hurry—” 

The man did not. speak. He stood there firm 
and unmoved. As a last resort,. the woman 
threw off her veil, and gave her face to his view. 
It was a white anxious face, really full of pas- 
sionate entreaty. But he was still unmoved. She 
saw this, and sank to her knees. 

“You are right to be angry. I know that. 








But you never could help forgiving me, and soine- 
times I have taxed your love very hard. To-night, 
for instance, when I talked,about being enzaged 
to that man, I was only trying to. make you 
jealous,” ; 

Still he stood. immovable. He was looking 
down at her, not calmly, but with a sort of grave 
wonder, as if he had never seen her before. She 
crept closer to him, still on’ her knees, and 
attempted to take his hand. Marble seemed more 
likely to yield to her touch than the fingers she 
clasped, Still she held to them, and went on, 
desperately : 

“ Burbank, Burbank, won’t you speak to me?” 

“T have nothing to say, madam,” he said, 
sternly. .‘‘The wrongs you have done me dwarf 
words into nothing. I only wonder that you can 
think them of any. ayail,’’ 

‘“* Wrongs? . Oh, yes, [admit that divorce was 
wrong. But I do such: wild things, you know. 
It is my way. But, if. you, remember, 1 always 
take them back, and ten minutes will settle this. 
See, Burbank, I am here, free as I was the day 
you married me—free to, become. your wife again 
within an hour,’ 

Norton wrung his hand, suddenly from her 
clasp, and drew back. 

«There is no power on earth,’ he said, more 
sternly than ever, ‘‘that can force or persuade 
me to recognize you as my wife-—no, not for a 
single moment.” As he said this, he turned 
and left the room. 

The woman sprang to her feet, and made a 
desperate effort to. follow. him; but, when she 
reached the corridor, he was out of sight. 

She went back, therefore, to Seth Hale’s resi- 
dence. When she reached it, the hall and lower 
rooms were still lighted, and she passed through 
them swiftly. into the Blue Room. There she fell 
down upon the couch: in a, heap, and lay panting 
for breath, under her: shawl. All at once she 
started up, puta hand to each temple, and looked 
around wildly. She moved, forward hesitatingly, 
dreading a disappointment, but with fire in her 
haggard eyes, The flames on the hearth had 
burned low all the evening: their last twinkling 
rays were now dying on the brass lace-work of the 
fender. She bent over it, searched the hearth to 
the very edge of the ashes with her fingers, hold- 
ing her breath all the time. All at once, some- 
thing between a sob and:a. cry, broke from her, 
and she stood erect, with a crumpled bit of paper 
in her hand. It was Burbank Norton’s check. 

The woman broke into.a fit of hysterical cry- 
ing, then began to laugh through her tears, 8 
she smoothed the slip of paper on her knee and 
read the names again and again, as if they might 
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yet escape her. After awhile, when certainty 
had steadied her nerves, she took up & pen. 
- Nothing was wanting but the filling up of an 
amount. This, as we have seen, Norton had gener- 
ously left to be decided by his creditor. She took 
up @ pen, and wrote in a large amount. Then 
she went up to her room, with the check in her 
bosom, over which she folded both hands, ponder- 
ing on the next step she should take in life. 
CHAPTER XLIII. 
' Tue President’s yacht lay at her moorings 
with her flag up. Miss Clarkson’s party were 
arriving in gay groups, laughing and chatting 
pleasantly, as they flitted up the starboard gang- 
way, where they were reeeivéd by the command- 
ing officer with a cordial grace of manner that 
‘could not have been surpassed had the Chief 
of the nation himself done the ‘honors of his 
pleasure-craft. Indeed, the cordial smile on that 
handsome blonde face was more expressive of 
hospitality than the most eloquent welcoming of 
less warm-hearted men. 

Carriage after carriage unloaded itself; group 
after group fluttered up that gangway, and, 
directly, the deck was aglow with shifting of 
rich colors, and gushes of sweet: badinage and 
merry laughter rang up’ the Potomac as the 
pretty steam-yacht headed down-stream. 

The last person who boarded the yacht was 
Hugh Maxwell. When ‘he saw Amy Hale and 
her grandmother, he halted, and seemed about to 
turn back; but the young commander spoke to 
him that moment, and held him in conversation 
80 long that the yacht cast off, and he lost the 
opporttinity of leaving it, had he in reality 
wished to do it. 

Miss Clarkson saw this, with a mischievous 
twinkle of the eyes, and went up to him in her 
uswal cheery fashion. 

“You were very kind to come, after my harum- 
Scarum way of inviting you,’’ she said. 








“ Only $ 


puzzled in the same way. But there really was 
nothing in it—only a miserable entanglement. 
That woman, Norton, ‘dragged my pet into it, 
when she thought Her a great heiress. *The girl’s 
heart was never in it-—never.” 

“And it is broken ‘off; you say?” 

“T tell you there’ never was anything in it, 
except a romantic sense of honor, that, with & 
girl like Amy, is binding as lové itself. The 
poor young fellow told ‘me this, and blamed him- 
self for having taken advantage of her inexperi- 
ence. She had never loved Him—never could love 
him. Something ‘happened ‘to convince him of 
that, ‘and, like a magnanimous fellow as he is, 
Moulthrop set her’ free.’ It almost broke his 
heart ; but he did it.” 

«You seem to ‘have béen in his confidence,” 
said Maxwell, smiling: 

“I was in his confidence from the first, ana 
helped him on to the best of my ‘ability ; but it 
was of no use—she never loved him. I wish she 
had: for then we should not have lost her just 
as she is developing into one of the finest girls we 
have in sodiety,” 

Miss Clarkson said all this with careless 
rapidity, but in a swift undertone, that seemed 
confidential'as a dawning flirtation. Then, in a 
much louder voice, she said: 

‘Never’ mind. Let’ ws go and enjoy our 
selves.” 

They went into the crowd on deck, where Miss 
Clarkson's voice was heard everywhere; and 
Maxwell walked about in quiet silence, after 
shaking hands’ ‘with’ Mrs. Hale; and bowing 
gravely to Amy, who turned pale at his approach) 
and moved ‘away with tears‘'so near to her eyes 
that she was afraid to lift them: 

Thus alone, and given up to an unconquerable 
sadness, she watched the winter scenery on the 
river-banks, where the rich coloring of autumn 
had given way to ‘sear tints of brown upon the 
fields, and trees so lately laden down with gor+ 


think—it is @ farewell trip: for my beautiful pet } geous foliage stood out in the landscape with 


yonder, and the dear old grandmother, 'are about 


every gnarled bough and twig defined on the 


to shake the dust of Washington from their } background ‘of ‘the sky, like somé exquisitely- 


skirts, and flee ‘back to the mountains.’ 

Hugh Maxwell was not‘a man to’ reveal his 
feelings, but’ the color did mount ‘to his temples 
an instant: then he listened, smilingly, as Miss 
Clarkson went on: 

“That bonanzé-lion, Burbank Norton, has 
played the mischief with all our arrangemeiits. 
He has gone off ‘and ‘taken my pet admiration, 
Luther Moulthrop, with him. [t seems that 
neither of thet aré ever coming, East again.” 

‘Are you sure of that?” said Maxwell. 

“Ah, F see what you are thinking of. I was 





wrought ‘engraving. ‘Down where that grim fort 
loomed grandly over the river it guarded, and 
the slumberous old '‘¢ity of Alexandtia lay as it 
had fallen asleep ‘almost a centiry higo, the boat 
went on ploughing’ merrily down-stream, and 
leaving a ripple of talk and laughter behind it 
merry as the song and chatter of birds. 

A hush of reverence, as they drew up to Mount 
Vernon, féll upon the noisy crowd, and no one 
spoke above a whisper. Amy still kept close to 
her grandmother, until they went ashore with 
the rest, up to that solitary tomb, before which 
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the old woman stood like the chief mourner at a 
funeral, while the younger members of the party 
fluttered around the sacred. spot, picking, up 
pebbles as souvenirs, and whispering comments 
on the loneliness of the place. 

At length the party went toward, the nak 
which, to a thoughtful person, seems more sadly 
associated than the tomb itself: for in that, the 
great man sleeps;, but in this almost deserted 
building, he, lived and loved, , 

Directly, those. silent chambers were full of 
eager young, people, now .breken loose from 
the thraldom of awe that had held them silent 
at the tomb. They. handled the ponderous old 
key of the Bastile with, their dainty hands; 
touched the tangled wires, of the old  spinet; 
and whispered comments on the imitation bed- 
stead, standing in the desolate chamber in which 
Washington died, 

Then they wandered over the garden, and, at 
last, a little weary, and exhausted with sad 
reminiscences, went down to the boat, like people 

‘ returning from a funeral. 

Then came the reaction so natural, to youth. 
The boat had scarcely headed itself up-stream, 
when all the gayety, suppressed by those solemn 
associations, broke forth again.. The company 
scattered itself in groups around the deck, now 

-and then casting anxious glances toward the 
President’s saloon, from which came the welcome 
sounds of a feast of some kind in preparation ; 
and, when the commander gave the signal, by 
leading Amy Hale to the head of the table, the 
hungry and rejoicing crowd followed, without 

» regard to ceremony. 

The table was directly surrounded by young 
people. The saloon, being on a level with the 
deck, commanded a fine view of the scenery on 
each bank of the river. The bright. gleams and 
flashes of sunshine, that came up from the foam 
in track of the boat and the broad surface of the 
water, were only subdued into a pleasanter light 
by the draperies around. 

Miss Clarkson, perhaps, was, the only person 
in that merry company who observed that Amy 
Hale spoke but little, though seated by one of 
the brightest and most genial men of the party. 
The kind-hearted woman also saw that Hugh 
Maxwell had placed himself next.to Mrs. Hale, 
and was conversing with her earnestly, as if 
unmindful of the flashes of wit around, or the 
merry peals of laughter. 

It was after sunset when this party broke up, 
and distributed itself upon the deck again, this 
time in couples rather than groups. 

Amy, who had become more than sad, wan- 
dered forward and sat down quite alone. The 





moon was, up, and shedding broad rivulets of 
silver across.the river, and the stillness of gath- 
ering night was all around her; even the sound 
of subdued merriment came but. faintly from the 
tired company aft. 

“Amy |’ 

The girl started and looked up. 

‘* Have you and I become go angry that we 
cannot speak to each other?’’ Hugh Maxwell 
seated himself by Amy’s side, as he said this, 
and attempted to! take her hand. 

Amy could not speak; the very effort seemed 
to. choke her. , But she made an effort to wring 
her hand from his clasp. 

‘*Your grandmother tells me that you are 
going back to the! homestead. Tell me, will not 
the dear old placeremind you of the time when 
we were good friends ?’’ 

‘Oh, do not ask me; after what I said to you 
that night, even friendship between us is impos- 
sible. You refused to forgive me then, though 
I humbled myself and called after you.”’ 

“‘T did not hear you, Amy,” 

‘« But you never can forgive the awful things 
I said.” 

The girl's. eyes. were full of tears—wild with 
entreaty ; but her face was very beautiful, as the 
moon shone down upon it. 

Maxwell leaned toward her, and pressed her 
hand a little tighter: 

** Suppose you invite me to follow you into 
the mountains, and see what can be done there, 
darling. It is rather late for chestnuting, but I 
have not yet seen a regular down-East sleigh-ride. 
Perhaps, in that region, you might become Lady 
Maxwell, and not think it a terrible hardship. 
Will you?” 

For one instant, the girl’s hand trembled in 
his, Then her face was uplifted, till the moon- 
light fell upon it softly as it beautifies the flowers. 
I hope no, one will blame Hugh Maxwell; but, in 
spite of himself, he bent down and committed the 
very offense for which he had so sternly rebuked 
himself, on the porch of the old homestead, on 
another moonlight evening in chestnut-time. 

When the Mount Vernon party broke up, that 
night, Seth Hale’s mother and daughter were 
surprised to hear that various vans and express- 
wagons had been coming and going from his resi- 
dence all day, packed with some of the most 
costly articles it had: contained, and that Mrs. 
Norton and her mother had been driven to the 
station, in time for the special train for New 
York ;. and, much to,their astonishment, a leading 
journal of the morning contained the following 
announcement, which a reporter had received the 
night before, in a handwriting with which he 
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had become familiar through a similar confiden- 
tial correspondence with the lady whose fashion- 


able movements he had chronicled singe her first ; 


appearance in Washington : 

“The fashionable world here and, elsewhere 
has met a great loss in the departure of its most 
brilliant, beautiful; and peerless: leader, Mrs. 
Burbank Norton, wife of the new bonanza-king, 


whois casting all our rich men ‘into shadow by 


his.millions. She left. Washington this morning, 





his immense mining-interests in the West; and 
it is much feared that they will hereafter make 
Europe their permanent residence.’ 

A New York journal, of the day following, con- 
tained this announcement : 

*¢Mrs. Burbank Norton, Mrs. Hall, her maid, 
and other servants, sailed for Europe, in the 
Bothnia.” 

In this way, it came @ about that poor little Mrs. 
Moulthrop, the real mother of Mrs. Norton, had 


en-route for Europe, where. lier husband ‘will, join} disappeared again, and Mrs. Hall reappeared in 


her, after making some arrangements regarding ' her old place as Pd: 


. 





And kept it rt 
Its painted } 
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A Spanish seen J 
So well, that, 9 












Oh, how those red, red lips would smile, 
And how those arth black eyes Would dart, . 
Through lashes drooped in bashful guile, 
Their through my willing heart! 
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I naacn my hand in friendly grasp, 
And speak in gentle tone, 
And smile, as strangers’ hands I clasp. 
‘ How do I t my owa? aS 


I gently smooth. the golden sie 
By winds a-tangle blown, 

On children, strangers fresh aud fair. 
How do I to my own? 


With courteous speech and gentle mien 
Approach I woman’s throne, 
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When. halls am seen. 
How do I own? 
My God! how do I to my own, 
5 My darlings fond and true? 
Oh! have their hearts the wish e’er known 
That they were ougm too? 


Kind heaven! did T—can it.be? 
Have T to strangers shown 

More kindliness‘and courtesy, 
Than to my loved—my own? 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a house or visiting ‘costume, of blue- 
gray cashmere. The skirt has, first, a: narrow 





knife-plaited ruffle; over this a simple round 

skirt is tucked, the tucks: made to touch each 

other, and hen are continued three-fourths of 
(550 


; 





the way up the skirt. A similar effect can be 
produced: by covering !a foundation-skirt with 
folds ‘cut: upon the ‘bias; but the tucking is 
preferable for several-reasons : first, the material 
is not ‘all cut up, and'seeondly; unless folds are cut 
and laid with the utmost precision, they will not 
lay flat and smooth. The bodice and drapery 





No, 2 
of this costunie are cut altogether, forming a very 


graceful polonaise. The bodice is fulled upon 
the shoulders, and is gathered there, the fullness 
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brought down ‘to fit over a tight-fitting waist. 
This fullness of the ‘bodice ‘passes ‘under the 
waist-belt, and forms the apron-drapery, which 


, ae 





is looped ‘high ‘upon ‘the hips, the ‘back being 
atranged in irregular puffs. A ‘loop with long 
ends, made of the material, and lined with surah 
or satin, drnainents the left’ side of the polonaise. 
Coat-sleéves fulled upon’ the shoulder, and again 
below the ‘elbow. These’ may be replaced “by 
simple ¢oat-sleeves |‘ fifished ‘with a pretty cuff. 
Standing® collar, ‘over which “is"‘worn ‘a “double 
ruche of" lace; with ‘jabot filling in ‘the front of 


hair, cashmere, or nun’s-veiling—will be suitable 
for this style of costume. The dull-blues and 
datk~grays will be ‘very popular colors this 
season. Of double-fold material, ten, twelve, 
or ‘fourteen yards will be required, according 
to the ‘height of the wearer. Tucks, close as 
these are arranged; take up'the material. Across 
the back-breadth and under the drapery, the 
tucks need only be carried half the length of the 
skirt. A belt of ‘velvet, fastened ‘by a buckle, is 





worn with this costume, arranged as seen in the 
illustration. 





the bodice. Any soft woolen material—camel’s- $ 


No. 2—Is a combination-costume, of fine- 
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checked. goods and, plain. camel’s-hair or cash-{ with, tiny buttons. The edge of the bodice is 


mere. The kilted skirt is made of the: check, 
cut upon, the bias, and mounted upon a founda- 
tion skirt.of silesia or silk, An old silk skirt is 
most useful for a foundation. .The apron-front 


is very much fulled;. being, laid in plaits up the} 
sides; and fitted under, narrow, panels of the 
material, which are lined with stiff crinoline and 
trimmed with velvet, the edge, being bound with 
The, back-drapery. is 


a silk braid stitched. on, 
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quite full, and forms its own puffs by being 
plaited under the side-panels. 





The jacket-bodice } heavy dress. 


trimmed with velvet and bound with braid, same 


asthe panels, Tight coat-sleeves and standing 





collar. Black ‘cashmere, with black-and-white 
check, or dark-blue, with blue-and-white check, 
or brown—any. of. these will make a stylish 


costume. Six yards of check, and six yards of 
plain goods, dor ld, will be required. One 
and a quarter yards of velvet. 

No. 3—Is a very stylish and elaborate walking- 


costume, of cloth in any dark color, with fur and 
galloon for the ing. The skirt is kilted in 
triple box-plaits f bg front and sides, and the 
bottom of the skirt is edged with a wide band 
of black fur. A scarf-drapery crosses the front, 
and is carried to the back, where it is arranged 
in closely-falling puffs, to meet the band of fur 
on the edge of the skirt. The jacket is a long 
close-fitting coat-basque, edged with a similar band 
of fur, and above the fur are three rows of galloon 
in black, stitched on. The same finishes the 
sleeves, A. band of fur forms the close collar. 
Two and one-eighth yards jis sufficiently wide for 
the skirt of this costume, and it ought to be made 
upon.a silk foundation, as cloth and fur make a 
Six yards of cloth, and five to five 






is. fitted over a tight vest of the check, fastened ; and a half yards of fur, will be required. 
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No, 4.—This model we give for the outside } edge of the basque. Short puffed sleeves. A 
wrap, which can be worn over any handsome } } spray of flowers is placed upon the left shoulder. 
plain dress. The wrap is made. of embossed } : When flowers are not to, be had,, rosettes of 


yelvet, and trimmed with a narrow band of black } narrow velvet ribbon for the skirt and bodice 
fur or chenille. The design is something between 
# long cloak and a short dolman. The under 
part of the garment fits close to the figure, and 
the upper part, forming the dolman, follows the 
same lines and makes the sleeves. A muff of 
the same material, edged with fur or chenille, is 
worn with this wrap. 


No.8. 


may be substituted, and for less dressy occasions. 
Eighteen to twenty yards of surah, or twelve to 
fourteen yards of :nun’s-veiling—less of India 
mull—according,to the width. 

No. 6,—For. a little girl of six to-eight years, 
we give a simple but stylish paletot of cloth, 





No. 7. 


No. 6—Is an evening-dress, of cream-white or 
light pink or blue surah; or it may be made of 
nun’s-veiling or soft India mull. Nine narrow 
knife-plaited ruffles ornament the skirt, over 
which is arranged a scarf-drapery, which is tied 
in a large bow-with-ends at the back; or it may 
be made into a large puff with straight hanging 
ends. On the left side a long spray of artificial | trimmed with fur. It is a tight-fitting coat, 
flowers is: placed. The bodice is: pointed, back } slashed up the back-seam, the whole edged with 
and front, and cut square in the neck, Folds of } a band of fur., Pocket-flaps and muff of the fur. 
the material trim the neck of the bodice and the; No. 7.—For a boy of six years, an overcoat 
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-of plaid English) tweed, with collar, cuffs, and 
adjustable cape of seal-plush. The band down 
the front also of plush. Large bone buttons. 
No. 8—Is suitable for ithe? a boy of a girl 
of four to five years—more especially for a boy. 
It is made of flannehor. ‘s-hair. The under 
part forms the rt oe ae. The ribbons 
are fastened on the side-seams, tie in front. 


The blouse is made separate, and is worn over 
the kilt. It is cut open in front, and made to 
simulate three folds. Velvet collar and cuffs. 

No. 9—Is & blouse of linen or nainsook, for 
a°child of tWo years. A plaited waist, with a 
square yoke and gathered sleeve into a little cuff. 
A’ box-plaited skirt. The whole trimmed with 
Hamburg-edging, as seen. 








This ‘‘serviette de voyage’ is’ a French 
arrangement for carrying’ the shawls, wraps, 
rugs, etc., inseparable from traveling, and a very 
handy envelope it proves, It is: made in brown 


id more useful and much 
ilise. It would make up, 
mas or New-Year’s gift. 
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We civil the Surryawnsr foldéd in with { 
this number, four designs in embroidery, etc. ; 
and add, hete, full descriptions how ou should 
be worked, 4 

We would ell attention to the fet that these 

with the} 
winter-wrap. 
or after the 


JA 


BRranch..OFr A Larcu- 

red. This 
parle mony Gidery. The 
same colors may Be used as in ng. The 
young cones of thé larch are of a pink-green, the 
needles of a pale delicate green, mixed with red 
and yellow browns. The rough gnarled branch 
has dark and light browns and green well 
mingled, the white parts being a greenish-gray. 
The birds are worked or painted in four tints of 
brown and two of brown-gray. The two hen- 


BRrancu..0r 


birds are of ight brown. and gray. The male 
bird has coms Wmore ‘of dark-brown 
color than the § i top/of the head is a 
rich brown. e ground should be 
yellow and low, darker toward 
the lower , MPlacqiie, to a pale 
| yellowish: -red“tint on the top and at the sides. 
The same design looks Well worked in outline 
stitch, and following the engraving, in either 
} black, blue, or brown color, with no attempt at 
a in tints, 
2.—Desiax ror Bany’s Cap, If for winter, it 
can be, worked over merino, or cashmere with 
white silk or grewels. If for summer-wear, it 
should be on piqué or satinette, and embroidered 
in white cotton. The centre of the flowers is done 


in Mic ot 

8 a to'heWione in satin- 
stitch or Kensington-stitch. 

4.—Cuanticirrn, to be done in outline-stitch. 





THE QUEEN PELISSE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EBMILY H. MAY. 
: a 


i 


ing of the most stylish 


twrap, that has ap- 
, Tt, is a long wrap, 
m cofisequence of its 
® Queen Pelisse. 
put her is a SuPpPLEMENT, 
from Which to cut out 
“consists, as will be seen, of 
but two pieces, so that his very easily made. 
No. 1.— oF Front. 
No, 2.—Hawr or. Back. 

The patterns are each longer than our paper, 
but dotted lines at the bottom show where they 
turn over, so that there is no difficulty in conse- 

of the skirt and the 

iven, the fullness of which 

sit, and the joining covered 
“ends, The letters show 


male 
own 
is & 
d be 
ward 
pale 
‘ides. 
line- 
ither 
pt at 





er, it 
with 
ar, it 
Jered 
done 


satin- 





titch. 








MAT FOR VASE OR LAMP: 
WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 


| eB MR EF ANR WRAW ER: : 


Our model is embroidered 
on plush with silks of various 
colors, The centre-piece we 
give in the natural size, show- 
ing how the work is to be done. 

, You may make it a white or yel- 
low daisy. If white, the centre 
\should be yellow; if yellow, 
the centre brown, Two shades 
. of dull-green for leaves and 
tems. The butterflies we also 
give in proper size. Work in 
several colors—china-blue, red, 
black, and white, with a dash 
of yellow or gold thread. The 
border is made of a pretty che- 
} mille or worsted fringe, or a bor- 
~ der may be worked, using up the 
odds and ends of all the silks, 
and making tassels of vrewels 
in the various colors, to be 
placed at intervals ‘as seen. 
Line the mat with canton-flan- 
nel before adding the fringe. 


4 \\\ \\\ \) 
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DESIGNS FOR D’OYLEYSB: 


IN COLORS. 








bial 


son DOvL ET slew woke xe: 


t » tal JANE WRAVER, 


In the front of}. thi 
designs for D’Oyle, 
colors: a very be 
which we offer to dur 4 


beauty, are geen. Abe 
would cost fifty 


designs 


Mey oa Prtrons of 
“Peterson” get them gratis.’ 
The designs are Me so well, im) our colored 


| 





sheet, that little remains to be said. We may 
observe, however, that the plums should have the 
stitch worked from the outside, following the 
circumference to the centre, and the blackberries 
may either be worked in-¢rewel-stitch or in large 
French knots, We prefer the former method. It 
is advantageous to finigh the cherries, plums, and 
currants without reference to the “high lights,” 
which may be subsequently put in over all, as 
also the sh seeds of i‘? strawberries. 





ChOSS-SiIT cH 
me aes 


‘in either 

children’s 
dresses, pinafores, eto, The edge, it will be seen, 
is buttonholed. 


EMBROIDERY. 


JANE WEAVER, 


The, sali ding W's copy the. pattern is. .by 
tacking ganyas; over the material to be orng- 
mented, and drawing threads away on the 
termination of the work. 














This is intended as a cover for a spectacle-case. 





It may be worked on perforated kid, velvet, or 
(558) 


reproduced by 
th colored silks, 


| and dverseamed on to 
‘ ood a work will be 


veel, eens a design for an 
| description is required. 





EMBROIDERED EDGE. 


BY MES. 


This edge is intended for trimming children’s’ 
frocks, aprons, flannel, skirts, ete., etc. It may, 


be worked in cotton, linen, floss or embroidery 
silk. ‘ 


JANE ‘wRAVER. 





BAG FOR 


,BY Mas. 





SKATES)" 


JANE WEAVER. 


The best material for the bag is coarse blue or 
brown | baize,,.on .which, the outline design is 
worked with thick. ingrain cotton .or crewel. 
Worsted cord for'drawitig the bag; and an extra 
handle of the baize, doubled and stitched on the 
edge, to hang.it by when not in use, 





JEWEL POCKET, EMBROIDERY, Ero. 


laa vf (ae MBS. ZANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the siete, we ieee pretty 
design for a jewel-pocket, With'a bit UF the detail, 
full size. “It is intended’ to ‘be’ hing on’ the 
toilet-giass, and is rather,a. novelty.in its. way. 


The eard-board ‘shape is covered with peacock: } | 


blue plush, on which a branch of eglantine is 
embroidered in floss-silks, The flowers and buds 
are in shaded :pinks, the stems, green, .and the 
French’ knots in 'gold«color:' The small white 


flowers are slightly shaded ‘with yellow, and’ the 
is variegated. All the edges are covered } 


foliage 
Vou. LXXXVI.—36. 





with a,fine. cord, aad e-emall gilt.ring is fastened 
on the: bak; by: which’it can be suspended. The 
detailed ‘Wéaigd? given for “the embroidered back 
is the full size. 

On the page opposite to this jewel-pocket—also 
in ‘the front of the tiumber—we give a design 
in émbroidery, ‘dnd “also 'a design for a child's 
napkin or bib, This, latter,.may be done in 
working-eotton or split crewel. It and the jewel- 
pocket would be very*nice: fora Christmas or 
New-Year’s gift. 

(559) 
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| EDIDPOREPAL OHIT-CHAT. 
“Pererson” FoR 1885. Stitt Greater ly 
THAN Ever +-We call ¢ 
on the last page of thé 


hes hed Sob paden ail Rae circulatio 
in the United States, or even in the world, For 1885, no 
expense will be spared to make “Peterson” even better 
still, Its motto is: “Always py TA 

In fact, as compared with “ Peterson,” all other lady's- 
books play but @ secondary part. “ y's". steel- 
engravings are the finest; and a Me exeehcattoving ‘is the 
finest of all engravings. “Peterson's” stories are tho 
best published; no lady’sbook has such contributors. 
In its fashion-department, “Peterson” is pre-eminent: 
its styles the newest and most elegant; its superb colored 
plates, printed from steel, the only ones given in the 
United States. No other gives such illustrated stories and 
other articles, Where but one magazine is taken, “ Peter- 
son” should be that magazine; and every family that pre- 
tends to culture and refinement should take at least one 
magazine. In a word, “ Peterson" combines more, and al a 
less price, than any other, And what it promises it dps 
fulfills. 

We continue to offer four kinds of ‘dubs. For one kina, 
the premitiin ‘fs tlie ‘untivaléd’ fltistrated: Volume, “The 
Peart of Price,” or the hirge engraving, “The Lion in 
Love,” whidheyer. is! preferred, For. another kind, .the 
premium isa copy of + Peterson ” for 1885. For still 
.another kind, there are two premiums: “The Pearl of 
\Price,” or “The Lion in Love;” and a copy of “ Peterson.” 
‘For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both “The 
‘Pearl of Price” and “The Lion in Love” are given—three 
goremiums in all! No other magazine offers such imduce- 
anents. Only our immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs, Every lady will subscribe 
for“ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
* befere her. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sont, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment, 

Tux Janvary Numser will be ready by the 2th of 
MNoventber, or thereabouts, a little earlier than ordinary. It 
will be, beyond question, the most superb number we have 
everiiesued. Those who remit earliest will get the earliest 
impressions of its inepmparible ptédl-qugrhvings, ctr, etc 
Hurry up your club, therefore! If your club isn’t ready, 
send far.a specimen, nor oenle ae 


Thay 

How“ Prrerson” Gors!—A lady, ay ame us one of our 
Targest clubs fot! 1885, Writes: I rectived the éfecimen’ on 
Wednesday, and was only out Thursday and: Friday after- 
noons, and had no trouble in getting this: ah ot they 
are ali new subscribers.” 

Ir Every evlbiaalad ea halionss” renmesl* would 
got us oue more each, we should add more than one hun- 
Cred. oqenas 9, 908 MET Can't it be done? 


Ir ts As Muct AWowix's P PAnrt to be charming as it is 
a mati’s ‘to ‘be brave. It is really not vanity in her to try 
fo please. It is partof her mission. 

(560) 


Wintzr-Boveuzts may be provided at very small 
trouble, by, little care and forethought. Grasses will 
form "the ba ple ‘of them. The Yhoment for ‘gathering 
them! be Boe they ‘are’ fa! fall’ 'Wloum and just a little 
over-blown, but ‘before the seeds have ripened ahd dropped. 
The well-known quaking-grass is beautiful, and grows 
Jong-stalked and rich in some fields, especially on a 
‘chalky soil. The panicles of wild oats are very graceful, 
and there is a fine grass, with light-purplish bloom, which 
is very common, The lighter-colored grasses, with just a 
thige of pinkjand/a gfeat deal of flowery pollen on them, 
make a pretty variety, and none of these are difficult 
to obtain. All should be gathered with long stalks, tied 
together in moderate bunches, and hung up to dry, and 
} then kept in paper br 
almost anywh 
yellow, oranges ha 
abroad, A f oof ther 
never be dyed 
thing like 
in a great many n 
and are more gro 


The old everlastings will grow 
» by pature white; those we see 
en ar idyed, and imported from 


" A ty, but they should 


We a large and some- 
4 : y weentre, and they are 
‘ = i 

ey Fi 


»yellow, and white, 
have short stalks, 
if slight stick if they are 
U Vases arranged 
ys, and occasionally freeh- 
Yew, etc., etc., are very 


and must be tied oft ‘ 


he faiwiee 


to make any figu 
with these, m 
ened by some 
handsome, 

' Tue Pam 


D popular, are thought 


cheap at twenty cents ® 
son” containsis 

at a lower pit 
fashion-pl: 

There is really 
money, and get 


“every ‘number of “ Peter- 


: many contain more— 
stee@l-plates, colored 


Of custly ¢mbellishments. 
. can spend her 


y 08 in pubscribing for 
“ Peterson.” ; 


Ir Your 
back numb 
number ord 


or will not, supply 
cents for each 


od d we will paid, by next 
mail. Frequentl¥s, ‘ her than take the 
trouble to order two 6 


mt Se: say that the edition 
is exhausted, This is not Tite to us, and you will 
discover the contrary. 

Givz Your DAvGuTers a gece rd practical education, 
no matter Teach th hen and pre- 
pare the * Swe de ‘of the Pe heuhe Teach to wash, to 
iron, to darn stockings, to sew on ag to make their 
own dressed: ‘Pedich them to make bread, and that a good 
covrennan — eand doctor's account. 

Wa Ante tone AsxEp where, gppid..guide-books for 
embroidery, describing the stitches, etc,, etc., can be had. 
We reply that such books are advertised, in our advertising- 
coluinns, nearly every month: ‘dé’ indeed ie nearly every- 
thing else iitéresting or useful ar Te 
etc., ote, AY 

Nornine Like “Prrensow.”—A fady, sending her mb- 
scription ‘fof 1886, says: “I thduglit;Tast year, I would try 
a differentione, but nothing can/fill:the place of ‘ Petargon' 
Without it, I feel as if I had left; the civilized world.” 
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“Tue Pxart ov Price,” A Companion vo “THE GOLDEN / 
Girt.”-The illustrated volume. of poetry, “The Golden } 
Gift,” which we issued this year, axa premium for getting up ' 
clubs, has, proved so popular..that we have determined to ; 
publish a companion to it, for 1885, to be called “The. Pearl 
of Price.” The latter one is of the same size as the 
“Gift,” printed on a similar page, illustrated with the 
game number of engravings,.and also: bound in-the eame ? 
elegant, manner, . The jonly difference is, that while the ; 
writers in the “Gift.” were all English. poeta, those in the 
“Pearl” are all. American, ones, The engrayings, also, 
are entirely different. Every lady who has the “Gift"' ’ 
ought to have this companion-volume, besides thousands / 


Our ApvertiseMunts Ars ‘Tue)'Best Proor of the 
popalarity of ‘ Peterson”; for, if we had not, as weelaim, 
> @ larger circulation than all the other lady's-books com- 
Uined, the. magazine would not be such a favorite with 
advertisers. With the subscribers these advertisements, we 
find, are quite popular. “They tell, us,” writes a lady, 
“where to buy everything we require; nor are we often 
disappointed ; but.of course that isa risk we have to take.” 
We print the advertisements on extra pages, so as not to 
interfere with the usual, reading-matter, 


“A Gem Cannor Be Powienep,” says a Chinese proverb, 





of others: in fact, it ought,to.be in every house. 

We also have a fine large-size, steel-plate for a premium, 

so that persons getting up clubs;can have it, if they, prefer 
it to the “ Pearl.” The sige is twenty-one by twenty-seven 
inches. The picture ig entitled “The Lion in Love,” and } 
is capital affair. It would. frame, charmingly for the ‘ 
parlor. 
_ We will also give, for some of the clubs, an extra copy 
of the magazine for 1885; and, for large clubs, an extra 
copy, 28 well as the “ Pearl” and “The Lion in Love.” Now 
is the time to get up your clubs, for 1885, Send for a speci- 
men to canvass with, : 

“Won't Be Curatep.”—A lady writes to us; “One of 
my club for 1883 left me, and took another magazine, that 
promised all sorts of impossible things, She has now come 
back, as. you see, and is one of my club, for 1885, She 
tays: ‘I won’t any longer be cheated: “Peterson” is the 
only magazine that really fadfilis ils promises; and there- 
fore I come back to it”. We have’ plenty of such letters. 

Some EKrcuty Tuousanp Dostaas were spent this year, 
by “Peterson,” on embellishmentay etc., etc, etc, to say 
nothing of what it paid for literary matter. “No wonder,” 
tays an editor, to whom this was tuld, “that ‘ Peterson’ has 
more subscribers than all the other lady's-books combined.” 

Tue Peart or Pricer, we say in answer to numerous 
inquiries, will be sent to persons, not eubscribers for “ Peter- 
ton,” for one dollar; or it and its companion, the “Golden 
Gift,” for a dollar and a half. There is no other Christmas- 
gift, this year, so beautiful yet so cheap. 

Prana’s Ouxpnistwas+Canns areeven more beautiful than 
sual this year. But their masterpiece is a flower-pictare, ’ A 
after the celebrated Belgian artist, Jean Robie, priuted on ; 
tatin, and suitable either for an easel, panel, or framing, 

No Orurr Magazine of equal merit is as low-priced as ? 
“Peterson.” No other is as cheap to club-subscribers.. No 
other gives premiums really as good, for so little work. 
Get up a club, therefore, for 1885, 





Our Curisrmas-Girt to our subscribers, this year, is a 
beautiful colored pattern-sheet,. with four designs for 
D'Oyleys, Where is the other “psyaguie thet oe such 
costly, elegant, and useful aint, 


No Morz AccurTaBe. owe can be nie at Christmas 
or New Year's, to a wife, daughter, sister, or sweetheart, 
than a paid-up subscription to “ Peterson.” for 1885, 

AMIABLE Manxyars, OCngrervt Brnavior, these are 
worth a fortune, for they make everyone like you. Rough 
abrupt manners bring enemies need the seore. 


Save Money By Sumscasmixa,to. “ Peterson,” In fash- 
ions, receipts fer cookery, patterns, for embroidery, etc., 
you will economize more, than ten times its cust, 





“ without friction, nor aman without trials.” What a world 
of wisdom there. is in this. . It is the whole story of life, 
told in a few words. 
' is wey 

Our. Trrre-Pags, this year, is especially suggestive. The 
upper and Jower pictures, each in their way, are charming, 
to say nothing of the three cunning little Christmas-belles 
in the centre, 

Sznp For A Spxcimen to get upa club with. “Peterson” 
challenges comparison with others. It does not wish to 
deceive anyone, Judge for yourselves! 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 

Life And Letters of Bayard Taylor. Edited by Marie 
Hansen Taylor and Horace E. Scudder, 2 vols, 8vo, Boston: 
Houghton, Miflin & Oo,.—Few -biographies as interesting 
as, this have ever appeared, for it is the record, not only 
of a distinguished American; but of a brave life nobly 
lived. The pluck and perseverance with which Bayard 
Taylor fought bis way up, under disadvantageous circum- 
stances, to fame and high position, should be a lesson to 
young men, showing that it is not necessary, even in these 
times, as #o many cynics say, to be unecrupulous in order 
to be successful. To begin a career by walking through 
Europe on foot, and end it as U. 8. Minister at Berlin, and 
never, in all that time, to do a questionable or dish 
act, is something of which to be proud, The story of the 
poet's domestic life is not less interesting than that of his 
literary and political career. 

The Countess of Albany. By Vernon Lee. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Boston : Roberts Brothers.—This is one of the series of vol- 
umes on “ Famous Women,” now being published by an 
enterprising Boston firm, The Countess of Albany was 
the widow of the “young Pretender,” as he was called, 
the hero of the romantic rising in 1745, in favor of the 
Stuarts. The history of her life is told, in this little book, 
with tact and taste. The Countess was also celebrated for 
her intimacy with Alfieri, the Italian poet, so that her 
biography furnishes more than one point of interest. 

Suwanee River Tales. By Sherwood Bonner. With Illus- 
trations by F. 7. Merrill, 1 vol, 12mo, Boston: Roberts 
Brothere.—A reprint of several. unusually good stories, 
written for young, people, and particularly acceptable at 
this season, when people are thinking of Christmas-gifts. 
It is sad to think that « an author so gifted died so prema- 
turely, 

Marjorie Huntingdon. By Harriet Pennawell Belt. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co.—A very pleas- 
ant. novel of every-day life, ending happily, as all nice 
novels should. There is a flavor of reality about the story, 
an absence of all strained melo-<iramatic effect, that par- 
ticularly commends it to our taste. 

Tip Cat. By the author of “Miss Toosey's Mission” and 
“ Laddie.” 1. vol., 16mo,Bostow::| Roberts Brothers.—We 
recommend this charming story for juveniles as especially 
suitable for a Christmas or New-Year’s gift. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 





OUR. ARM-CHAIR, 

Supsortse To.“ Perersox ” ror 1886.—When our friends 
are soliciting subscribers for clubs, it would be as well to 
show them what'the newspapers say of “Peterson.” For 
that ‘reason, we quote here'a few out of hundreds of 
notices, Says the Assumption (Ill.) Enterprise: “*Peter- 
aon’ has long been without a rival.” Says the Council 
Bluffs (lowa) Herald: “The steel-plates are the best we 
lave ever seen.” Says the Belfast (Me.) Journal: “Leads 
all the home-monthlies.” The Kansas Herald says: “ More 
and better literary matter than any other at the price.” 
The Home. (Pa.) Journal says: “The most enterprising 
monthly we liave ever seen.” Says the Washington (Ohio) 
Republican: “* With every humber it presents new beau- 
ties: it is,in fact, the lady’s-magazine and’ fashion-book.” 
Says the Westporter (Conn.) Gazette: “It is admitted, by 
all the ladies, to be the queen of fashion-books.”” The Lex- 
ington (Minn.)’ Bulletin says: “With each number is 
enclosed just such @ dress or other paper pattern as a lady 
needs: and this, remember, free of additional’ expense.” 
As the Lapeer (Mich.) Démocrat says: “It is foolish 
for other publishers to attempt to compete with it.” Says 
the Columbia (Ky.) Spectator: “Stories of surpassing 
interest.” The Potsdam (N. ¥.) Courier says: “The most 
attractive, for ladies, published.” Finally, the Lancaster 
(Pa.) Era, with hundreds of others, calls it “the cheapest 
and best,” which is what, after all, we claim for it: that is, 
that it gives more for the money, and of a better quality, 
than any other. Moreover, i always keeps its promises, “If 
you wish to be sure of getting your magazine,” says the 
Bellevae (Ohio) Gazette, subscribe for | Peterson.’” 

Tux Bearry Organ anv Prano €o.—A Wonperrvt 
Business Resuvenatep anv Estasiisnev.—The name of 
Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, N. J., 18 tolerably well 
known to the majority of the people of the United States, 
in connection with the manufacture and sale of musical 
instruments, By liberal and widespread advertising, and 
by dealing directly with the purchaser, he built up a most 
extensive business in organs and pianos, It was his ambt- 
tion to erect and own the largest organ-factory in the 
world, and he succeeded in so doing. But the hindrance 
and loeses incident to a disnstrous fire in 1881, and otlier 
things, led to a serious entanglement in his affairs. 
Although he made and sold. over beventeen thousand 
organs last year, his eribartassments became so serious 
that he finally sold his business to a corporation composed 
of his creditors, It ie understood that this company bas 
undertaken to make good, as far as possible, the obligations 
of Mr. Beatty, giving prefe to the p of 
organs and pianos whose goods are still undelivered, and to 
whom it is shipping daily their instr its, The d 
and stockholders are among the best known and most 
responsible business-men in the country, All new orders, 
Wo are assured, are filled on receipt with instruments of the 
best quality ; while arrearages are being manufactured and 
shipped at a rate of no less than one hundred a week) 
On such & basis, supplying a superior article at a moderate 
price, free of agents’ nee new concern ought 
to achieve a great — ; 

eseened ‘ 

Mrs. C. Pueuteeet, of 32 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York, the patentee of the célebrated “Thompson Wave,” 
seems to take the Jead over all other dealers in hair-goods, 
in her ability to lead the fashion inthis. particular line. 
Instead of offering inducements to ladies to disfigure them- 
selves with various dyes injuring both their looks and their 
hair, she has procured all varieties of very fine gray hair, 
and can match the natural/hair of any lady. The elegance 
of her goods has made the wearing of gray hair quite fash- 
ionable, She has also introduced this season a new style, 
which is very becoming to those who have low foreheads, 











It is known as “La Pompadour.” For young ladies, she has 
invented what is ‘known as the “ English” bang, which is 
having a great rage in New York City. Thus all ladies can 
easily be suited by addressing her, and know that they are 
in the latest style. 

Tue Ixxense Porvutanity of Arcadia woven broché, for 
ladies’ sacques and basques, is warranted by the excellence 
of this géods for these purposes. Unlike the ordinary vel- 
veteen broch6é, they are not stamped, but woven, the figures 
always retaitiing their shape and style, and wearing even 
longer than many ‘higher-priced goods of similar charucter, 
‘The necessity for an article of sufficient warmth for com- 
fort, and sufficient fineness of texture to make a stylish 
gerinent, that will take the place of furs on those occa- 
sions when furs are fond to be too heavy, is very satis- 
factorily ‘supplied by this Arcadia woven broché, and in 
recommending it to otir readers wo believe they will find it 
thoroughly satisfactory in every way. 


Tux Pkovvers or Tuk Hovs* of James Pyle and Sons, 
of New York, need no special menition among housekeepors, 
who are well ‘awite of their sterling merits. Among the 
rest, Pearline stands pre-eminent as a most valuable house- 
hold acquisition, and although its power as @ dirt-eradicator 
is 80 great, yet it is perfectly harmless to the skin and is a 
luxury in the bath, while the most delicate are not injured 
by ite use. The tale of Pearline within the past five years 
has reached enormous proportions, and it has become a 
positive necessity in every house where it has once been 
used, 


Onzw or tus Gneat, Necessities of a country-home is a 
good piano, and, while there-are many houses that manu- 
facture excellent instruments, there are but few that do 80 
fora moderate price, Messrs, ©. 0. Briggs & Oo., of Boston, 
Masa,, however, are among the few that do, and if any of 
our readers are in want of a good plano, at moderate cost, 
they will do well to correspond with this firm. 

Horsrorp’s Acip PuospnaTe—Ovenworkep Nervous 
Sysrems.—Dr, Edward L.. Duer, Philadelphia, says: “I 
consider it valuable in overworked nervous systems.” 





CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

Tue Stytx oF Decoration to be followed depends on a 
good many different circumstances, The size and nature 
of the room or hall, the locality, whether town or country, 
and the time which can be éXpended on the work, have all 
to be taken into account. 

When holly and mistletoe are scarce, very pretty and 
effective varietiés are made by introducing bulrushes, 
teazle-heads, pampas-grass, or any of the tall brown grasses 
to be found growing near Water in the country, These 
should be gatheréd in'the autumn, and woll dried. If the 
bulrush-heads ‘ate too ripe and shed their seeds, they 
should be dipped'in gum-water. Mountain-ash berries 
and hips-and-haws shouid bé gathered in the autumn, too, 
and preserved for Christmas use by soaking in strong 
brine. Lichens aré very useful as a background for red 
lettering, or to form the igtters themselves on a colored 
background edged with leaves. The gray lichen can 
frequently be torn off in large pieces from the trunks 
of trees;'tind thie variety iv thé niost usefal for lettering; 
but: twigs and branches covered ‘With moss and lichen 
should be preserved just as they grow, as very quaint and 
effective decorations can be made by grouping these in 


) masses, with trails of ivy hanging from them. 


If artificial frost is wished for, crushed glass—sold under 
the naine of “frost "—anewers the’ best, or it can be made 
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st home by crushing white glass—old white bottles or 
pieces of broken window-panes—with a garden-roller. It is 
more effective than epsom-salts—the coarse kind of which, 
however, is, often used when glass, cannot. be procured. 
In either case, it is, sprinkled over the surface of the 
leaves or cotton-wool snow, which have previously been 
coated with strong colorless gum. 

‘In small rooms, it is not advisable to use artificial frost 
of mow Of any ‘Kind, as it will not bear Clos kerutiny, 
and “istance is necessiry to’ give it a proper effect. A 
judicious use of gray lichen amongst glossy green ‘leaves 
hele te By sere tor will not only bear 

dose inspection, but does’ not look tawdiy ih the glaring 
light of day, which ¢annot be said for anything artificial. 

A same farid, aé''Wéll ad those of Ordinary shape’ made 

of paper, are very uséful for brightening up sombite rodinis. 
They are very cheap, ‘and ate made in all ‘varléti¢s of 
brilliant colors. They lovk particularly Well over pictures, 
hot only as @ temporary, but ‘de '& permanent decdration, 
ws they break the monotonous straight Itnes of a number 
of picture-frames, and ‘add a touch of color to the Walls, 
where it is often very thucl wanted, 

Be careful to avoid an air of heaviness Ii! small rooms. 
It'is better to use too little ‘niaterial than to WE It appear 
overdone. Trails of ivy look light arid gradefal banging 
it the sides of a picture or mirror, springing from a light 
bunch at the top. If the sprays are refractory, they siduld 
be wired. Laurel has a dikigreeable amell,'and should be 
teed sparingly in siiall ‘roofs,’ 

A light’ trellis-work of leaves Tooke very ‘well, to cover 
ablank space or Hite an tigly door, It fs madé by séwihg 
angle leaves on tape, or wirthg them on thin leths of 
wood, with a chister of leaves or berries Where the bands 
¢tows each other. 
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CHRISTMAS-GIFTS, 
How To Give THem.—Everyone knows the old-fashioned 
way—in a stocking, a la Santa Claus, Another way, equally 
weli known, is the Christmas-tree, or, as it is sometimes 





called, the magic-tree, In this,case, the giving takes place 
in the evening, instead of at breakfast. Christmas Eve is a 
nice time for it, or it. may be lit. up on Christmas Eve and 
admired, and the presents distribuied the next day. If the 
occusion of the lighting-up is a juvenile party, the presents 
should certainly be given then and there; it is meanly tan- 
talizing to a child to witness the wonderful tree, and. go 
away with’ nothing off it. 

Bit a new way is to have a bran pie. This possesses the 
charm of mystery, while ’it loses the prettiness of the fairy- 
tree. A bran pie is simply & tub of box filled with bran, 
and covered round with colored glaze, or any decoration 
that may suggest itself at the moment. Into it the presents 
ute put, each’ Wrapped separately, and scattered all about 
undertieath’ the bran. “When the party is assembled—ou 
Christmas Kve, suy—lots must be drawn for first dive: draw- 
ing lots is always great fun to children. Then, in order, 
they plunge a hahd {nto ‘the ‘bran, and must take out the 
first parce! touchied, and only one at a time. The parcels 
should have beén previously addressed, so that, as a child 
brings one up, he hands it to the owner of the name writ- 
téii'on. “This gives an extra zest in diving. You may pick 
up’ those addressed to yourself. It is best, in a bran pie, 
that the presents should be as small as possible, and that all 
the very little ones should have several for their share, 
This prolongs the excitement greatly. 

The ship is an old-fashioned way of conveying tho gifts, 
and én be contrived fn this way: Get half a dozen of the 
nursery or kitchen chaire—not to scratch the"better ones— 
and place them fn a cornér of the room, backs outside, so 
as to look like the prow of a ship; coyer them round with 
brown paper, on which mark with charcoal the lines of 
the Wood, portholea, etc.; fix a pole up inside, and another 
horizontal at the bows ; then attach a line hung with flags 
from one 'to another, This will look like a roughly-made 
ship. ‘The fun'of ‘the ship-mode is that the presenta are all 
in the hold of the vessel—4, ¢, on the floor behind the 
chaire—which is supposed to be sailing into the roum, The 
idea is that of “our ship coming in,” as we all say. If 
some old muslin and blue calico is rumpled round the 
prow, the effect of ripple is produced. Ohe of the boys of 
the party must be dreaded as a aailor, dud stand on the seats 
of the chairs, descending into the hdd each time a name is 
called from the party 1 the! room, as they draw names from 
a bag, and fetching up the particular package wanted. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


&a Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Venison Steaks.-Cut your venison in slices, pound it, and, 
having heated your gridiron, grease the bara} ‘and place the 
meat on it. Broil the venison very quickly over elear coals, 
and, as soon as it is done, put it on a dish, season with 
pepper and salt and plenty of butter, Send it to the table 
immediately. Serve it with currantjelly. The plutes should 
be warm. 

Rabbit a-la-Francaise—Out the rabbit in pieces, and season 
it highly with ‘salt and popper and a very little mace. 
Just cover it with water. Wien the meat is quite tender, 
mix some flour with a large piece of butter; when the 
gravy is quite thick, add half a pint of port wine. Send 
it to the table. very hot, 

Turkey Hashed.-Mix some flour with a piece of butter, 
stir it into some cream and 4 little veal-gravy till it boils 
up. Cut the turkey im pieces-—not too smali—put it into 
the sauce, with grated lemon-peel, white pepper, and mace 
—pounded ; @ little mushroom-powder or catsup. Simmer 
it up. Oysters may be added. 
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Pease- Pudding, to eat with Boiled Pork—Tie a pint of 
split peas in a cloth, leaving room to swell, but not more; 
put them in a stewpan of cold water, where let them boil 
an hour. until tender, but not at all watery; then turn 
them out of the cloth, rub them through  hair-sieve into 
a basin, after which add one-quarter of a pound of butter, 
Season ‘with a little white pepper and salt, and mix all 
well together with the yolks of ‘three and one whole egg. 
Lightly flour a pudding-cloth, which lay in a small round- 
bottomed basin; pour in the mixture, tie up the cloth, and 
put the pudding to boil for an hour ina saucepan of 
boiling water. When done, turn it from, the cloth upon 
a dish, and serve with any ‘joint of boiled pork, 

Dried -Apple Sauce —Wash some dried apples, and pour 
over them enough hot water to cover them. Let them 
stand all night. In the morning, put the apples and the 
water they were soaked in into a kettle, and, if there is 
hot enough water to cook them, add some more. When 
quite soft, mash them. They are greatly improved by 
stewing some slices of lemon-peel with them, They may 
be seasoned with cinnamon or nutmeg. Sweeten to the 
taste. 

Dried-Peach Sance may be prepared in the same manner 
as dried apples. 

Mashed Potatoes,—Boil some potatoes, ‘and pass them 
through @ sieve, Put them into a saucepan, with a good 
lump of butter, and salt to taste; adda little milk, and 
work them well with a spoon on a slow fire for some 
minutes, adding small quantities of milk as they get dry. 

DESSERTS. 

Plum-Pudding.--It will be perceived there ts very little 
flour and a great quantity,of breadcrumb; this is the 
great secret of a neelly light enjoyable pudding; also the 
number of hours boiling; as in general plum-paddings are 
newrly all fowr,.with but little bread, and only half boiled 
consequently, &, aiyet, indigestible mass, Judgment is 
always requived (9 tying yp.o:pudding, to leave it enough 
room to ewellesyet not, too, much,| on it will break; also 
to prepare the cloth, so as to exclude the water, to boil 
briskly, and to keep all the pudding under and well 
supplied with water, One pound of raisins, stoned, one 
pound of eyereste, wel} ere , OMe pound of  beef-suot, 
finely’ abred, ‘thtee pounds of reaiforimb; ond pound of 
soft sugar, the darkest.to be had, ene ounce of candied 
orange, one ounce of candied citron, eight ome, half of a 
nutmeg, grated, a deasortapodnfM of ground ginger, three 
tableapoonfula of flour, one piut of milk, and &® wineglassful 
of brandy, Mix the ingredionts well, and tie in a well 
buttered and floured cloth, taking care that no water can 
gvt in, but leaving room for the pudding toswell, When 
the water bolls, put iuthe pudding, and let it bor) briskly 
for eight hours, When serving, decorate with blanched 
almonds on the top. 

Puncakes.—Pake: three egg, and stir them into a pint 
of milk; add a good pinch of salt, and flour enough to 
make it into a thick smooth ‘batter, Fry in boiling fat 
till nearly dons, roll over on either side, drain, and serve 
very hot with: lemon and powdered Joafeugar, Tho feat 
of tossing the pancake in the pan! requires déxterity, but 
is not diMficalt if the batter is very light, 

A Celebvnted Brglish Puiding—Half a pound each of 
hewf-auct, well picked) powdered white sugar, and bread- 
crumb grated very finé, two eggs, and the grated rind and 
juice of one lemon ;) all well mixed together, and boiled 
for two hours, 





Another Phim: g-‘One-balt pound each of suet and 
currants, ‘of a pound” of raisins, four spoon. 
fils! Of ‘breadéromb, three spodnfals of flour, five’ ounces 
of sugar, three eggs; three otinces of citrun, half a nutmeg, 
one spoonfal'of brandy, and a little milk. 

uM ! it “CARES, ‘ 

Home-Made Bride-Cake.—One pound of fine flour, one 
pound of butter, one pound each of currants and chopped 
gultanas, ope pound of finely-sifted, sugar, eight ounces of 
citron, one ounce of sweet and one ounce of, bitter almonds, 
well pounded, a wineglassful of brandy, a. teaspoonful of 
rose-water, and ten large eggs. . Beat the butter to a cream, 
then add the sugar, and mix well; next the raisins and 
currants, the chopped citron and almonds. Pour in the 
brandy, and stir the mixture for, two, or three minutes, 
Have whites and yolks of the eggs beaten separately, not 
less than @ quarter of an hour each;.add the yolks to the 
cake, and, when well worked in, stir in, the flour and 
whites, adding the roge-water last, Beat the whole for 
ten minutes, place ins tin lined with buttered paper, and 
petite. It will take from three to three 
and a half, 

‘and a half cups of molasses, one cup 
of beef. -dripping, two cups of sour, milk, half a cup of 
brown sugar, two teaspoonfuls of carbonate-of-soda, one 

of salt, Powdered ginger and cinnamon to 
tasty, About, five cups of flour, Heat the molasses and 
o:ipping; mix the spice, sugar, and half the flour. Pour 
upon, them, the hot molasses, 

French, Cake.—Five, cups of flour, three of sugar, half a 
eup of butter, one cup of milk or cream, three eggs, and 
& teaspoonful of soda, dissolved. Beat, the butter and 
sugar, whisk the eggs, and add to it; then add the flour, 
soda, and milk, Beat the whole very hard ten minutes, 
Greaso your pans, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Pound -Oake with Fruit—One and a half pounds each of 
butter, sugar, apd paisins, one 4, & quarter pounds of 
flour, fifteen eggs, & smal plate of ‘sliced citron, and a 
heaping teaspoonful of mace, Wash tho butter, work out 
the Water, dnd cream the engar with it. Rub the, raisins 
in @ little flour, and put them in last, 

Snow Pancakes.—It is not generally known that snow is 
& good #tibetitute”'for egg, in both paddings and pancakes. 
Two tablespoonfuls may be-takon as the equivalent of an 
ogg. Take it from a cloanapotyand the sooner it in used 
after it is taken invloars the better. It ia to be beaton in, 
Just as eggs would be, . 

Oo A 
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FASHIONS FOR DROEMBER. 

Fie, 1.—Visiriwe-Dnees, or Bae Oamen's-Harn, The 
skirt is trimmed down the right side and around the bottom 
with a band of beaver-fur, A panel of lengthwise plaits is 
in the opening between two rows of fur on the right side, 
The tunte is plaited in! at the“watdt, fille in a full puff, and 
is draped to look very bouffant behind, The jacket opens 
over a white camel's-hatr Vest, is close-fitting, and is 
trimmed with fur, Dark-blue felt hat, trimmed with blue 
velvet and red wing.’ 

Fig, u.—Warnina-Darss, or Buack Stermrenne. The 
skirt has a side-plaited flounce, The long cloak is of 
black velvet, and is trimmed with brown fur, Tho back is 
laid in plaite, and the sleeves are very deep, Bonnet of 





} brown velvet, with rose-pink feathors. 


Fria, 111,—Evenine-Daress, or Primrose-Coronen SILK. 
The front of the skirt is trimmed with three flounces of 
white lace, falling over silk flounces. Panels of white lace 
are at the side of the train, which ts long and plain, with 
only a knife-plaiting at the ‘bottom. The panels of white 
lace have large plaitings and knots of the silk placed upoa 
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them. ‘Scarf-shaped' fy above thé fidunces in front. 
Bodice high at the Vack;‘and filled in’ fn the ‘front’ with 
white luce. “Large bow ‘ef! Hibbon On thie left sidé"or the 
neck. 

Fi¢. 1v.—Hovst-Dress, OF Hiativewv Non's-Vitrrwo, 
The skirt is trimmed with several rows of White lace. ‘The 
tunic is plaited ih at the walst) and’ falls dvér the lace 
flounces in front.’ ‘A't the site it'is draped High, dnd hatigs 
in drapery at the back. ‘The bodice is pointed back and 
front, is made’ half-high, ‘has short puffed sleeves, ‘and ‘is 
worn with a lace fichu. 

Fic.’ v.—Odnnrace-Dness, dF Green BinGarixe. “the 
bottom of the skirt is ‘trimmed’ with’ two ‘knife-plaitings. 
The flounces above are pinked dut. The’ drapery’ ‘at the 
back falls to the bottom uf the skirt. ‘The mantle is iade 
of an India shawl, formed to the figure, and edged with 
a fringe in which the ‘colors of ‘the shawl are combined. 
Black velvet boniet, trimmed With folds of velvet and 
Diack feathers. 

Frid. vi.—ReptnGore, of DArk-Bive Chora. ‘The bodice 
is mide separate, atid has ‘a basque at’ te back, where the 
skirt ‘is put on ih triple plaits. ‘The brandebotirgs and 
battoné are black, ‘ani ‘the collar dnd muff are of black 
Astrakhan, ‘The newest redihgotes and ulsters ‘are now all 
iaile with plait’at ‘the back, to as to full gracefully over 
the totrnures that dre now Wort.' 

Fra. vit.—House- Dees,” oF Ontaie Ootoneb Nun's. 
Vurttns. The skitt is trimmed with tucks or bias folds to 
the waist. The Princess dress is much draped at the side, 
aad opens over the skirt; it is open in front’over a purple 
velvet waistcoat, and has a fichu tassing, The cuffs are 
also of purple Velvet. / | iN 

Fiai" Sanecdibeaniiaetnaen ‘or, Fonvet-Guren Oasu- 
eax, The underskiit is laid in lengthwise plaits. The 
overdress is the Princess shape, is tailor-cut, opens. im front 
over the plaited skirt, and.is trimmed with 'a wide scarf of 
the cashmere, which is caught up atithe right side by a steel 
Wuckle, and well draped .at the back. ‘Steebcolored felt 
bonnet, with bands ol ou velvet and) stevl-colored 

ers. 

Fia, 1%.-—WaLKine: Fran or OtnNAMON-Brown Coarse 
Camnt's-Hain. Theyredingote is tightfitting, and ia trim 
med down the front and around the bottom with a band of 
brown fur, The cuffs and collar are alao of fur... Brown folt 
hat, trinimed with brown velvet cockade and an aigrett 

Pia, X.—P Rien s, oF | Baown Fun, trimmed with tails 
of the fur, both on-the aleeves and at the back, aed of 
the mame fur... Brown, plush bonnet, 

Pia, x1,—Peveaine, or Brack Nox-Fua, fastened with 
a allver clasp, 

Fia, x11,—Mury, oy Brack Fox-Fur, with.a small fox's 
head at the tép. 

Fie, xu,—Myrr, or BRAL-Brgwn Pivan, trimmed with 
soal-brown satin ruche and @ bow of ribbon to match, 

Fro. xiv.—Winren Mawrcx, oF Satie, with ‘Ing 
fronts, and cut to fit ‘easily over the towrndte, ‘Tt is bor 
dored with boaver-fur, ‘Muff ‘and bontiet to match, 

Pia, xv.—Casacgun, oF Bhack OrromAw Sinx, trimmed 
with black lace, The jet vest and collar make hits an 
excvedingly dressy garment. 

Fie, xvi,—Onemisertn CoLtan, or Crraw-Corohith 
Gave, embroidered in fows-allk of the same color, A very 
dressy addition to a plain costume, 

Pie. xvn.—Naw Styue\or Daxssrvo tie Hare. Tho 
ernaments are large gilt ball pins: 

Pia, xviit.—New-Styt# Visitivo-Torterts, The dress 
ty of black satin; The mantle is of India cashmere, and ts 
trimmed with a-band of fir, Black brocaded velvet would 
be equally fihdsome. ‘Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed 
with lace and black and pink feathers. ° ’ 

Generar Remanks. We have But little to add to what we 
said in the Nuveniber anmber, ‘It is quite fmpoasfb) 














© to say « 


what color is the most fashionable for winter. All shades 
of red'are Worn, froth quite light and brilliant for house- 
weir to the dark wihe-color” for ‘streét~tise. The rich 
cardinal-red, poppy-red, ; tomato-red, diihTia-red, are largely 
eniployed, if not for Whole suits, for’ trimmings, such as 
Cuffs, collars, reverts, folds, etc., etc.” 

Then there are all thadés of igteoit: brown, and gray; and 
the délicate heli e-color, ab fashionable a few yeas ago, 
has agai’ made its ‘epipbattihics, ‘This color is very pretty 
in ftself, but ‘usally not becoming: | 

‘ Woolens aré worn in preference to silk for walking-dresses; 
but, while many are Oily of ove plait thaterial, others have 
trimmings of silk, velvet, of of sob’ brochédstuff. Many 
of these woolen matetiald'are also figured with different 
colors, such as a dark-blué grouhd with single red cherries 
scattered over it: Others lave ‘tings, large or small dots, 
leaves, or detached flowers. ‘Such ‘matérial is used princi- 
pally for the’ bodice and tunic, while the petticoat is of the 
‘sie color as the ground, but plain,” |’ 

For house-wear and full-dress, the stripes and flowers antl 
large figures of Marie Antoinette’s tiie ate very popular. 
These materfals' are most sumptuous, ahd aré rather plainly 
nidde; with bat few draperies) and are always combined 
with plainer stuffs. 

The drapery on skirtd th simple, and generally arranged at 
the back, the froiits or sides being in flat pandls or straight 
plaits. 

Many of the bodicex Sor house-toear Have’ a small point {fn 
front, are short on the hips, With either short postillions or 
points At the biek,! Other bodlves have Waistcoats, either 
plain ‘or full. 

Live, fuir, chenille amet’ fet ‘feather-bands, etc., are all 
eqtially fashiotiablé bs’ Lit igs, atid’ velvet, cut on the 
bias, is very much Iiked, 

Mantles are long and comfortable, They have plaits at 
the back, that they may fall éasily over the full skirts, or 
are cut with so much spring ‘that the effect is equally good. 
Figured materials are ised for these mantlos Very frequently, 
though plain cloth, ottonian silk, and velvet are fashion- 
able. 

Mavitelets Which are shorter are the more stylish, perhaps, 
thati ‘the long matitle of clowk, but aro Tess Warm, 

Bonnets Changs bat littlé, “Almost anything is worn that 
is ‘becomitig. All’ bonnets, however, are usually close to 
the dides‘of thé head, “Neck-trimming {s worn #o high that 
bomie Indios dispense With strings to tho bonnet; but this 
fa, Ko w rule, a fnoat inbdobmifhg fashion, Honnote are mado 
of ‘a combthation of ‘many’ ‘thateriale—Velvot, satin, and 
ombroidery are froguontly seen in the same bonnet, with 
Twoo oF Jot triiiming wnd fdathors, Vial | tho most stylish 
bonnet ts the plainedt, 
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ov'n’ PARTS LETTER, 
"Teor pea Paris Onamrs, 

thet last month fins Drdught about no Middifications or 
Hovelties In thé'' shaped of ‘hats “ani 'bohneta, Vat has 
introduced sols now materfals as well aa triminings, One 
Of ‘the most ‘hovel i¢ an tinitation of A’trakhan fur, com- 
poséd Of Wilk,’ arid'very soft and glossy, “Tt is shown in tho 
various fushionable shades Of brown and gray, anid ts made 
up With ‘Velvet, ‘folds Of velvet usually composing the 
front of the Donridt in thia how stuff, and the strings being 
of velvet'td correupond, For dress-hats, hots of beads, 
either black or colored, are made up over a velvet founda- 
tidn, the bonhet-front being covered with ornaments or 
fri of beads matching the network, A pale-yellow 
vel¥et looks well under a jet hetwork, and go does one of 
brililant scarlet. A net’ in’ gold braid and moss-green 
chéiilife ‘Was made up Over ‘moss-greén Velvet, and had a 
frontage of geranium-leaves in’ silk veined with gold 











CHILDREN’S, FASHIONS. 








Worth is combining also, some yery daring, contrasts, of 
color in his later winter-cogtumes, For, instance, I have 
eon. at his establishment 9 walking-dress in ruby velvet, 
with the underskirt in dark-green velvet, bordered with a 
wide band of fur, The,overdress was gracefully caught up 
in full draperies, the breadths being bordered with a slight 
embroidery of leaves, in ruby sewing-silk. ‘The same dress 
was shown with the overdress in bottle-green cloth, and the 
fur-bordered underskirt in, garnet velvet. Worth is using 
light lady’s-cloths as well as twilled cashmeres for walking- 
dresses. Braids of all kinds are extensively used for trim- 
ming, even narrow gold braid, being employed on certain 
shades, such as a mouse-gray, which is also relieved by hem- 
linings of prune velvet on the draperies. The new shade 
of prune is very derk, being almost black. , Worth is trim- 
ming evening-dresses with looking-glass beads, and is using 
uncut velvet and tulle in combination, His last invention 
is a superb gold lace, wide enough to be used as flounces, 
‘and for draperies for skirt-fronts on evening-dresses. The 
first toilette on which this new and gorgeous lace was used } 
was a ball-dress for the Empress of, Russia. His cloaks this 
season are either very long or very short, and are usually } 
extremely colored yelvets, embroidered with 
designs in brilliant contrasting hues, being amongst the 
most striking. 
combining with caghmeres for walking-dressps; it is a 
dark uncut velvet, embroidered in arabesque designs with 
pale-colored chenille, In various shades of red it is very 
effective, 

Wide worsted braids are so popular that they are seen on 
all styles of dresses in woolen materials, care being always 
taken to match the material in the trimming. Very pretty 
simple walking-dresses are made with plain underskirts 
encircled with row upon row of braid, the high-looped under- 
skirt and short corsage being bordered with the same trim- 
ming, and aleo the short jacket, if one is supplied with the 
costume, Another effective style in cashmere is to have 
the skirt tucked from, waist to,hem, the tucks being about 
one inch and a half wide, The overskirt and corsage are 
bordered with braid. A very pretty. morning-dress is in 
white cloth or cashmere, cut Princess, and trimmed with 
rows of wide white worsted 

Very tasteful and fantastic little muffs in cloth or in velvet 
are now shown ; in the latter material scarlet is the favorite 
color, They are drawn into folds and are trimmed at, the 
ends with a full fringe of cock's-feathers, in 


corresponding 
hue with the velvet. A bright-plumaged little bird, or the 
head of a larger bird or small animal, is set on the | 
have even seen the head of a small hedgehog so 
The cloth muffs are trimmed with folds or bows of velyet, 
and also with birds, small paroquets being those usually 
selected for the purpose. 


ee | 


He has also introduced a new material for ; 


Fans are now,carried of more, moderate size, those of 
gatrich-feathers with torvaisesbell mountings being stil! 
the most fashionable. Lace, fans, have now very large 
eamnaanmeme of mother-of-pearl or of tortoise 

pomparatively small dimensions as compared 

i ef 2% cock’s-feathers, in the feathers of the 

Aree sheen sn, in, peacock's-feathers, are shown with 
ll sticks, and are carried in demi-toilette. In 

fact, in every, grade of elegauce, are all the 
ey have well-nigh, driven all other, styles from the 


_oBhe newest note-paper has the day of the week stamped 
transy: _in gold, or in dark-brown or blue, across the 
left- corner of, the sheet, in a fac-simile of the owner's 


handwriting, The envelope is stamped to correspond. 

In jewelry, small circular brooches continue to supersede 
the lace-pin, Some of the desigua for these ornaments are 
very fantastic, as for instance ; a diamond owl sitting in the 
} curve of a diamond crescent, a swarm of sapphire flies 
with diamond. wings clustering around a daisy in diamonds 
and gold, or an enameled ‘butterfly with gutapresd wings 
caught in a silver cobweb stretched bet two d 
: columns. The most tasteful of these ornaments is a finely- 
enameled, médieval, head, forming a miniatuxe of small size 
and of great heauty, set in a circle of very small diamonds, 
The execution of the miniature is very fine, and the orna- 
ment thus composed is really artistic. 





Lucy H. Hoorgz. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 
| Fie. Boy's: Winter Coat, or Gray Ciorn: The bot- 
tom, sides, front; and belt are edged with a narrow border 
of Astrakhan. The collar and cuffs are of the same. Cap 
of gray cloth, bordered with: Astrakhan. 

Fig. (n—Lirree Grew’s Dovsie-Breastep Coat, or 
Brown Cioru, The trimming around the bottenn, collar, 
} muff, and cuffs are of sealskin, Fish ‘s cap, of red 
cloth, with long end and tassel, and edged with seal-skin. 

Fic. mir.~Ginw's' Dovere-Breasrep Coat, or’ Fawy- 

} Covorep Cioru. There ‘aré large ‘pockets, and a large 
: } shoulder-cape, machine-stitched. Dark-brown felt hat, 
: with fawn-colored feather. 








Fic. 1v+~-Bor's Costume, or Black Vetiver. The knick- 
erbockers are edged with fur, ‘Louis XV coat, of black 
velvet, edged with fur. The large pockets are also edged 
with it, as well as the collar and cuff. Black velvet hat, 
bordered with fur. 





+ 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

We have established a well-orgawized Purchasing Agency, 
and are, pow, supplying the best selected goods at the LowEst 
PRICES, fo the eutire satisfaction of all who favor us with their 
orders. Special attention is given to. every article bought. 
We make a speciality of Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's 
Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 


mode of doing business, Remember all are served—not only our 


readers and but anyone else in wont of goods or 
wearing Address all ordors and communications for 
pag ab aah 


MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
LOCK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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